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Why Hesitate? 


Your judgment says YES... 
your pocketbook says YES... 
your merchandise echoes—YES! YES! YES! 
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wir hesitate longer on this question of 
adequate display illumination? Your 
judgment and experience tell you that it is 
one of the greatest sales building factors 
in modern retail selling. Thousands of in- 
creasing sales records attest its economy. 


With Silverlite, Multilite and Spot-O-Flod, 
we have already brought to hundreds of 
leading merchants a flexible and efficient 
method of illumination. 


We have an engineer not far from you 








right now, or we can-send you details by 
mail. No work is too small to receive im- 
mediate and careful attention. Write us 
today. The FRINK Corporation, 235 Tenth 
Avenue, New York. 


To illuminate your window and case dis- 
plays so that they will seli—to illuminate 
them the modern economical Frink way 
will cost you far less than you suspect. 
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SILVERLITE 


An all metal reflector susceptible to 
adjustment for three different s 
lamps. This adjustment is made in- 
stantly because of the collapsible 
neck. No special holdersare required. 
The teflectors fit the standard 3% inch 
holders -used everywhere. Color 
screens can be attached without extra 
clamps, hooks, etc. in our 
cir No, 77 


The 
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MULTILITE - 


A continuous reflector using units built on the 
Silverlite principle, adaptable to lamps of 60 to 
200 watt lamps. Multilite reflectors come in units 
of two to ten individual reflectors. They are 
wired and ready to install, eliminating cost of 
individual outlets. The unit construction gives 
far greater flexibility of light and color control 
and results in neater, more economical illumi- 
mation. Described in our circular No. 79-B. 


SPOT-O-FLOD 


A combination spot- and flood-light permit- 
ting of instant adjustment to any angle with- 
out the use of tools. The beam is controlled 
from a spot of 24 inches to flood of ten feet 
at a distance of ten feet. Color frame and 
screens come with each unit and permit of 
individual color spot or flood of entire 
window. ibed in our circular No. 84. 
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THE NEW INDESTRUCTIBLE 
MANNEQUINS 
MODERNE 








INTERPRETING 
THE TRUE MODERN 
FEMININE FIGURE 


Faithful reproductions of the modern 
standard of feminine physical charm. 
Figures of today, the like of which 
are observed on the screen, the stage, 
the newspapers, the rotogravure sup- 
plements and the magazines, exerting 
a tremendous influence of style and 
physical inspiration on the modern 
impressionable feminine mind. 


Constructed entirely of a_ special 
composition by a new process that 
makes them practically indestructible 
and unaffected by heat or sun. In 
addition they are light in weight, 
washable, and require no props, plat- 
forms or rods through the feet that 
destroy shoes and hosiery whenever 
an ensemble is changed in a display. 


SEE THEM AT OUR SHOWROOMS OR 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


J. R.PALMENBERG?’S SONS. INC. 
Forms, Fixtures and Display Mannequins 
1412 BROADWAY at 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
204 W. Jackson Blvd. 26 Kingston Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
49 Fourth Street 


INDESTRUCTIBLE — LIGHT IN WEIGHT — UNAFFECTED BY HEAT — STAND ALONE 











IN THIS ISSUE 


“In the Morning Land of 
Modernism,” by Henry W. 
Miyake, is one of the most 
extraordinary features to 
appear in the DISPLAY 
WORLD this year. Mod- 
ernism’s acknowledged foun- 
dation upon Oriental. art 
makes it advisable to consider 
the accomplishments of the 
Japanese artists as a key to 
proper interpretation of the 
new form of expression. 


Another timely feature is 
Coleman McCampbell’s inter- 
view with Eugene Schoen, the 
distinguished New York archi- 
tectural exponent of the new 
style. This is the second of 
McCampbell’s series.” “Even 
the Waves Succumb to Its 
Spell” deals with modernism’s 
effect upon backgrounds for 
bathing garb. New York and 
Chicago letters report current 
developments in adaptation of 
modeéfii art to,the window. 


Approach of the first genuinely 
international display convention 
at Leipzig makes Doctor Krentz’s 
article on its significance timely. 
In “Time Is Ripe for World Con- 
vention” he sets forth the benefits 
derivable from such a gathering. 


Displaymen and executives of 
stores whose fronts are not 
strictly modern will find J. L. 
Dexter's “Masking Drabness With 
Ingenuity” entertaining and in- 
formative. 


‘ 


Hazel Shireman contributes an 
unusual account of an unusual 
lighting stunt for men’s wear, and 
John J. Bell tells of methods for 
bettering stationery displays. C. 
S. Donaghue discusses technique 
for hardware based upon his own 
methods. 


Furniture, shoes, woman’s wear, 
national advertising and conven- 
tion decoration are covered in 
special articles... W. P. York and 
Ray Darlin. handle card writng in 
interesting style. 
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By The Display Publishing Company 
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For Sale on News Stands Supplied by The American News Company and its Branches. 
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Toronto---End of an I. A.D.M. Epoch 


HE Toronto convention of the International 
Association of Display Men will be long re- 
membered as a mile-stone marking completion 
of the second period of the society’s devel- 

opment. 

Thirty-one years ago, the National Association of 
Window Trimmers was founded, and by the heroic 
efforts of a handful of devoted windowmen, was built 
up until it obtained the respect and support of a large 
portion of the display fraternity. The period of pion- 
eering required to place the organization upon a firm 
basis and to infuse it with the spirit of craft unity, ended 
upwards of fifteen years ago, when concession of the 
professional status of the windowman made it advisable 
to take cognizance of this new dignity. The N. A. W. 
T. was metamorphosed into the International Associa- 
tion of Display Men, and its members were instructed 
from that time henceforth to style themselves as display 
managers. The propaganda which was then launched, 
in the course of the next few years, proved successful 
in winning the majority of the craft to the use of the 
term and acknowledgment of their field as a profession. 

The Toronto convention marks the end of the dom- 
ination of the body by the members who had clustered 
around its standards in the early days. Massed together 
and acting jointly because of friendly ties, they had con- 
stituted: a ruling aristocracy, that took more thought of 
the past than of the morrow. At Chicago, two years 
ago, their hold upon the association was broken by the 
election of President Stensgaard. The members of the 
executive committee and the unofficial advisory board 
of the past presidents, who were then all-powerful, have 
since gradually retired into the background. Toronto 
saw the last of their numbers reluctantly yielding to the 
pressure of youth and progress. 


New hands are at the helm, new ideas are dominant. 
Around him, President Stensgaard has rallied men of 
his own type—young and progressive. 

Upon them rests heavy responsibilities. Expansion 
of the movement in the past two years has made heavy 
drains upon the association’s funds. The treasury is in 
sore straights. Dues have been increased, despite the 
protests of club representatives, who pled difficulty in 
collecting the small per capita heretofore prevailing. 
Power is a strong wine, and President Stensgaard has 
tippled freely. It is to his credit that he has put his 
program into effect and beat down all opposition to it. 
It is not so laudable that in doing so he has practically 
exhausted the management’s funds. 

A period of experiment lies ahead. Under the pro- 
visions ‘of the new constitution, an executive secretary 
is to be appointed, upon whom will devolve the task of 
building up and stabilizing the society. If, by Hercu- 
lean efforts, he is able to pound its disordered units into 
form by thé next convention, the third Stensgaard ad- 
ministration will be covered with glory. If he fails, the 
future of the I. A. D. M. is: uncertain. Already, fac- 
tionalism breathes threats of secession, as members of the 
“Old Guard,” resentful of their hurried exodus from 
official life, join hands for a new venture, and display- 
men from the greater cities assert that the organization 
has pushed them aside to make way for men from the 
smaller cities. . 

The legislation of the Toronto convention placed the 
the final stamp of approval on the DISPLAY WORLD 
program offered the I. A. D. M. at Chicago, two years 
before. Of the eight planks in that platform, five were 
put into effect by March, 1927. Employment of an ex- 
ecutive secretary, the demand of the eighth plank, has 
now been ratified. 
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INTRODUCING --- 


WEN-WOOD Trans-Pa-Lite 


The New Material for Reflected Light Signs and Displays 


The demand for a translucent, unbreakable material for construction-purposes has grown 
so large that Trans-Pa-Lite is now made in eight standard colors. 


This is a new decorating material, practical and durable, used for leaded glass and cathedral 


window effects, also for backgrounds and lamp shades. 


Beautiful transparent effects can 


be obtained with shadow box for lobby displays and night club decorations. 


For Interior Decorators, Shops, Homes, Amusement Parks, Window Displays and Theatrical 
Scenery unusual lighting effects are obtained by the use of either colorless or colored 


Trans-Pa-Lite. 


It is the most durable material for spotlights, floodlights, projectors and general theatrical 
work. TRANS-PA-LITE has been used in creating some of the outstanding displays of 


the year. 


Being Light Weight, Flexible, Transparent and Weatherproof, outdoor signs made of 
TRANS-PA-LITE are free from breakage, and will not warp, stretch, or shrink. 


TRANS-PA-LITE can be used with luminous paint, and we also furnish stains and dyes 
in all colors for creating the most gorgeous effects, rich in brilliancy. 


Sold in rolls of 25, 50 and 100 feet long, 3 feet wide, at 30 cents a square foot. 
NO SAMPLES. No orders filled for less than 1 square yard. 


The Artascope is an idea-machine. Under 
its magic lens you put some bits of trash 

. a couple of paper clips . .. a dab or 
two of paint... a scrap of tinted paper... 


odds and ends of colored crayon. And, 


before the artist’s eyes, the Artascope 
spreads a whole new world of form and 
color. 2 


Never Goes Stale! 


The Artascope creates an endless variety 
of fantastic designs in flaming hues and 
pastel shades. A _ finger-touch on the 
Artascope’s revolving table and the whole 
scene changes into something marvelously 
new. You can vary the materials indefi- 
nitely. Sometimes you may feel stale, but 
your Artascope never does. It never fails 
to produce. No two effects are ever the 
same. 


Modern as Tomorrow! 


The ARTASCOPE 
$2.00, Complete 


WEN-WOOD Out- 
liner 


Foreign & Domestic ° 


Decorative Paper 


Gold and Silver 
Metallics 


Barnes Scroll Saw 


Artificial Fruit and 
Foods 


Trans-Pa-Lite 
Transparency 


Miniature Air 
Compressors 


International Cutawl 
Card & Paper Cutters 


WEN-WOOD Dyes 
and Colors 





We are in a position 
to furnish any kind of 
materials and equip- 
ment used in_ this 
line of work. Goods 
shipped anywhere, 
immediate delivery. 


The NEW MODEL International Cutawl 


Just Out! Price, $135.00. 





The WEN-WOOD OUTLINER. This equip- 
ment is being used extensively by Artists, Adver- 
tising Men, Lithographers, and for Window Dis- 
plays in connection with the Cutawl machine. 


In laying out your drawings or copy on Upson 
Board or the various wall boards, on paper, silk, 
or various materials, the most gorgeous cut-outs 
for backgrounds can be made by placing a small 
piece of lace or silk in the Outliner and enlarging 
the design to be cut out. It is valuable for de- 
signing grill work and posters. 

Any flat material is reflected in all the colors, 
such as lodge emblems, cigars, pencils, and food. 
This equipment is also used extensively by de- 
signers of gowns, laces, figured silks, velvets, 
wall decorations, carpets, rugs, and silverware, 
art metal work, posters, window displays, ete. 
This equipment is scientifically correct and not 
to be confused with an ordinary projector. 


We have installed this Outliner in the studios of 
the most famous artists and decorators in this 
country, and would be pleased to give further in- 
formation on request. 


SMALL SIZE, No. 1... 
LARGE SIZE, No. 2... 


$150.00 
. $250.00 


The NEW Fountain Brush’ 


ior Drawing on Silk and Velvet with Dyes and Colors 


The Electric aint iit 50, less 5% Cash 





By Mail, $3.00 





Send Coupon Now 


WEN-WOOD 


220 West 42d Street, Room 402 
New York, N. Y. 


WEN-WOOD, 
220 West 42nd #- Room 402, 
New York, 


ee Pan i $3.00 for one yard WEN-WOOD 
Trans-Pa-Lite. Color E 


national Cutawl. 
[-] Send full information of the WEN-WOOD Onut- 
liner. 


Name 


Address 


City . 


{-] Please send me your catalog of the new Inter- 
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In the Morning Land of Modernism 


To Stimulating Artistry of Old Japan the Windowmen of the Flowery 


Kingdom Are Coupling the Merchandising Craft of the West 


By HENRY K. MIYAKE 
Los Angeles, California 








Essentials of the Modern Manner Are Revealed in This Kimono Display by the Matsuya Department Store of Tokyo 


ROWTH of Japanese cities 


The rapidity with which window- 


ceiving serious consideration. Be- 





during the last twenty 
years has proceeded at a 
pace of which the island 
empire may well be proud. At the 
beginning of the period, there were 
but twenty-nine communities in the 
country entitled to classification as 
cities. Today, Japan is mother to 
one hundred and one prospering 


men of Europe and America have 
embraced modernism and the very 
frank borrowings of the foremost 
exponents of the new school from 
Japanese art lends extraordinary 
interest to the islanders’ displays. 
Mr. Miyake has just returned from 
a trip to Japan and has written an 
exclusive account of his observations 
for the DISPLAY WORLD. 


fore the earthquake, except in rare 
instances, the widest streets were 
less than forty-five feet in breadth, 
and were usually surfaced with - 
gravel, which was hardened by traf- 
fic.. But today, under the new plan 
of city reconstruction, streets are 
being widened, their measure in 
most of the towns running from 





cities. 

Her desire to grow by absorbing the benefits of 
other civilizations is becoming stronger as the country 
makes proportionate progress along the march of events. 
Her people, conscious of the needs of the times, are 
making effort to modernize their cities to keep step with 
progress, and to meet the exigencies of the hour. 

Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe, Yokohama and Nagoya, 
known as the big six, are steadily advancing toward the 
standards of the great American cities. Of the six, 
Tokyo and Yokohama have found progress the most 
painful. The earthquake of 1923 wrought havoc here, 
but though a few structures still lie in ruin, most of 
them have been rebuilt, and the cities are making rapid 
progress. 

As a natural consequence of the modernization of 
the great centers of population, city planning is re- 





one hundred to a hundred and twen- 
ty-five feet, and surfacing is being done with wooden 
blocks or asphalt. 

Closely connected with civic progress, and as widely 
approved by the public, is speedy erection of modern 
buildings, dedicated to modern merchandising, which, 
of course, entails new show windows. The environs of 
the Tokyo station, as well as the heart of Osaka, are 
practically occupied with imposing new buildings, which 
have entirely changed the aspects of the cities. Build- 
ings that were constructed in English style are steadily 
being replaced with reinforced concrete structures, mod- 
eled on American patterns, especially since the earth- 
quake demonstrated the insecurity of brick buildings 
in seismic disturbances. The fact that most of the mod- 
ern buildings are in American style readily indicates 
the general tendency toward Occidenta} standards. 
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Since western influences be- 
gan to affect the Japanese cities, 
merchandising has been a much 
discussed topic, and retailers are 
coming to realize the value of 
modern window display. It is 
regrettable that the majority of 
Japanese merchants have not 
heretofore been interested in 
focusing attention on their win- 
dows. This attitude is the tar- 
get of all window trimmers over 
there at the present time. There 
are many huge department stores 
in Japan which have already 
imported modern fixtures and 
modernistic figures from Eur- 
ope and America. Their show 
windows are often treated to 
modernistic backgrounds, and 
figures seen in the American 
cities find ready employment. 
Lighting is generally supplied 
by the General Electric Com- 
pany, of ‘Tokyo. 


Thirst for knowledge of 
modern merchandising is at- 
tested by the increasing amount 
of foreign products imported, 
and the groups of men sent 
abroad to study aliens’ methods. 
There are five popular depart- 
ment stores in Tokyo, namely: 
the Mitsokoshi, Matsuya, Mat- 
susakaya, Shirokiya and Taka- 
shimaya. These stores are using 
practically up-to-date fixtures, 
and are striving toward the fash- 
ions of America and Europe. 
On Ginza, the Broadway of 
Tokyo, one finds all the latest 
creations of Europe and Amer- 
ica displayed. 

Osaka, not to be outdone, is 
graced by a number of similar 
department stores, but there are 
only three that are popularly sup- 
ported, Daimaru, Mitsukoshi, 
and Shirokiya, whose windows 
are always lavishly trimmed. 
The two latter are branches of 





A BLEND OF OLD AND NEW— 
The author was delighted to find 
that the Japanese decorators were 
keenly alive to the significance of 
modernism. He points out the 
Parisian mannequins in the Mitsu- 
koshi display at the top. The center 
from a branch of the same house at 
Osaka, and the base from the Mat- 
suya, of Tokyo, are executed in 
native style which shows marked 
modernist features. 
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In this silk drape with 
its delightful back- 
ground screen of 
native manufacture, 
the Mitsukoshi Store, 
of Tokyo, reveals the 
beauty and clarity of 
Japanese composition. 
The appeal of the style - 
to Western artists 
seeking release from 
Victorian ornamenta- 


tion 1s manifest. 
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the Tokyo establishments. Most of the stores are using 
Japanese window trimmers who have either picked up 
the rudiments of their craft under American display- 
men, or have been trained in American or European 
schools of window decoration. Osaka is the industrial 
center of the country, and is regarded as the most pro- 
gressive city in Japan. It is said’ that she will be com- 
pletely rebuilt in the next decade through an elaborate 
scheme of reconstruction now in force, which will cost 
three hundred million yen. 

Inroads of western customs are no less remarkable 
than adoption of western business methods. Not only 
do children and students of primary and high schools 
wear European clothes, but many of their elders have 
turned to western dress for ordinary wear. 

Visitors to Japan, who expect to find her people clad 
in dainty kimonos, will meet with disappointment. 
European frocks for Japanese women were regarded at 
one time as hopeless, but today. many of them in the 
cities and towns favor this garb and wear it as a matter 
of course. Changes in living standards have also de- 
veloped favor for foreign modes of living. As a natural 
sequence, the Japanese have begun to adopt the radio, 
movies and western dances. In the cities of Tokyo, 
Osaka and Kobe, scarcely a girl can be. found who does 
not know the “Charleston.” 


Displays for the August Fur Sale 


Arctic Scenes Are Attractive in Midsummer, But They 
Have Been Overdone; An Alternative 

By ROBERT E. COX 

Kline Co., Toledo, Ohio 
B aevemay is no fashion event of the year which warrants 
more attention than the August showing of furs. Coming 
as it does in a season when the thermometer sizzles at a 
hundred in the shade, and all those’ not on vacations are 
wishing they had a corner on the ice trust, it is effective 
by contrast. For such an important occasion as the August 
Fur Sale it pays to plan months in advance. 








To turn from a window showing beach togs in a summery 
setting to a display of furs—Japanese mink, Hudson seal 
and Santifu caracul—skillfully arranged with polar bears 
and .snow against an arctic background, gives one a thrill 
of admiration and carries with it all the appeal of strong con- 
trast. Winter scenes, however, have for so long been popular 
as settings for fur displays that fall foliage, brown bears 





A Pair of Fabric Drapes from the Daimaru Store, Osaka, 
Illustrating Use of the Sunburst and Background Hangings. 


and autumn atmosphere constitute a marked relief from the 
more ‘conventional settings. Tinsel and:silver’cloth+have also 
been used effectively to give the displays an atmosphere of 
chill and cold so important to a fur showing. 

In the valuation of effective display, however, background 
and arrangement are but means to an end, namely, that of 
making the merchandise appeal. Color and appropriate set- 
tings furnish only the stage for milady’s fur coat and serve 
to emphasize its fine quality, smart cut, rich color harmony 
and distinctive style appeal. 

To buyers of taste and discrimination fine merchandise, 
well displayed in appropriate and skillfully arranged settings, 
creates. the desire which completes the sale andbrings not 
only satisfaction -to the biyér bat prosperit td fhe merenant. 
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Modernism’s Origin and Objectives 


Beginning in Architecture as a Revolt Against Obsolete Ornament and 
Motif, It Seeks to Unfetter Society from Ideals of a Dead Past 


An interview with 
EUGENE SCHOEN 
Conducted by Coleman McCampbell 


N first approach, Eugene Schoen, New York archi- 

tect and modernist exponent, said: “I am afraid I 

have nothing to tell window display men. I am not 

interested in the theatrical or the impermanent. 

Windows are changed too often for my type of work. My 
mind doesn’t function that way. I am only interested in per- 
‘manent creations, such as buildings and interiors. While I have 


eT ig 





been asked by a number of stores to do their backgrounds, I 
have refused. It would break my heart to see anything -I have 
created destroyed or discarded.” 

Now it is because Mr. Schoen is an architect and primarily 
concerned with the permanent expression of modernism that 
anything he has to say is of peculiar interest to displaymen. 
His viewpoint and conception must needs be basically sound 
and sincere. And by designing furniture, store interiors and 
exterior architecture, he is changing the foundation for future 
window display endeavors, for there should be a very definite 
link between the architecture of a store and its windows. The 
display director’s first consideration is with the space, shape, 
and construction limitations of his windows, and with their 
relation to the store’s facade as a whole. Then, too, as Mr. 
Schoen puts it, “Modernism, like every other big art move- 
ment, started with architecture and worked down to the smaller 
things.” 

According to Mr. Schoen, modern plastic art, as we know 
it, has been at least thirty years in the making—starting about 
the time steel became the principal structural building material. 
He credits Prof. Otto Wagner, of Vienna, with the first efforts 
on a. large scale in architecture and craftswork. Prof. Wag- 
ner expressed his theory of new forms in some of the bridges 
across the Danube, in the kiosks of the elevated railway in 
Vienna, and in a number of buildings. Students flocked to 
him, and soon his contributions in form became manifest in 
Germany, Sweden and Holland. Then furniture fell under its 
influence. 

At first the idea travelled to France in the period known 
as L’Art Nouveau. But this was of short duration. The 
northern countries continued their experiments, however, and 
it seems that the architects of Switzerland were the first to 
establish a connection between the classicism of France and 
the radicalism of Germany. Then, after the Armistice, the 
influence of Margold and his followers was felt in France. 
And such craftsmen as Brandt and Ruhlman began to fuse the 
delicacy of French feeling with the somewhat heavy fashion- 
ings of the Germans. The climax was reached in the Paris 
Exposition of 1925, when almost every nation in the world 
competed in expressing themselves in the new art forms. 

Speaking of interior modern architecture, Mr. Schoen as- 
sured me that, though inspired by desire for novelty, its chief 
impulse has been the congested way in which we must live in 
large cities, our informality, fewer rooms and the servant 
problem. Most articles must serve a double or triple pur- 
pose. The couch becomes a bed, the library table a desk, and 
in many cases the bookcase must be eliminated. Hence the 
nooks and niches in tables, stands, etc., for books and deco- 
rative objects. Provision in the dining and coffee tables must 
be made for numerous electric devices, such as toasters, per- 
colators and grilles. 

Take the sitting room designed by Mr. Schoen, which illus- 
trates this article. You see a combination sofa-library table. 
The sofa is roomy and comfortable enough to serve as a bed. 
The side arms contain nooks for storing books, smoking arti- 
cles and even radio apparatus. Thus the occupant has all con- 
veniences close at hand. Then the ends of the sofa are de- 





FLASHES OF SCHOEN STYLE—At the top is a living 

room in the modern manner containing a combination sofa- 

library table. The side arms hold nooks for books and radio 

apparatus. The center shows a bedroom in modern style but 

without any of the radical evolutions seen in Paul Frankl’s 

creations. The base reveals Schoen’s design for the front of 
Stern’s new arcade shops. 
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tachable, and can easily be attached to one another to form 
a table for cards or luncheon. 

And the library table flanking the sofa has shelves for art 
objects and books, and cupboards for writing materials, whife 
there is ample kneehole space to make it convenient for use 
as a desk. This adaptation of furniture, says Mr. Schoen, is 
dintinctly American in feeling, being foreign to European 
ideas. 

In the earliest stages of modernism in this country, the 
simpler geometric pyramidal forms superimposed one upon 
another were in vogue. This painted work has now been 
largely replaced by the use of natural woods, and, as a result. 
a keener sense of form and utility has been developed. Nor 
does Mr. Schoen think that wood must be used for furniture. 
Metal and other materials may come into vogue. The impor- 
tant thing is to retain a feeling for, and acknowledge of, form. 

Mr. Schoen mentioned lighting fixtures, declaring that old- 
style candelabra is passé, and that imitation candles, so realis- 
tic that the tallow appears to be dripping, are no longer in good 
taste. The present trend in lighting fixtures is to simulate the 
natural light of the sun and moon. The lights are concealed 
behind panels of glass, and ecye-strain is eliminated. And with 
the absence of cumbersome candelabras, the ceilings can he 
made much more interesting. 

A characteristic trend is the use of verticals and horizon- 
tals and slants, both in fabric and wood, for walls. They can 
be employed separately or in combination, depending on the 
shape and size of the room and the effect desired—verticals for 
long and low rooms, horizontals for tall rooms which demand 
a horizontal accent to make the height less conspicuous, and 
slants to emphasize certain points of interest. 

As regards color, Mr. Schoen believes the current mode is 
contributing a new sense of color. Interiors have been too 
drab. Color is being introduced by wallpaper, which is again 
in favor, by sanitary wall fabrics, by more colorful draperies 
and floor coverings and also the finish of furniture. 

Combating criticism that modernistic furniture rests solidly 
“on the floor and gives too heavy an appearance to a room. 
Mr. Schoen asserted that, when properly decorated, only those 
pieces set flush with the walls should be without legs. On the 
other hand, tables and chairs and furniture near the center 
should be lifted from the floor with legs. 

He has a number of interesting views on the department 
store, which, he claims, future historians will designate as the 
greatest exponent of the ideas of the period. That under one 
roof you can buy anything from a pin to an airplane, he says, 
makes the department store a direct expression of the efficiency 
of this age, and he predicts that in the next ten or fifteen years 
the department store will become firmly established as the 
public’s art center. He also foresees an era when the artist 
and craftsmen will learn to adapt himself to the limitations of 
the machine, attaining mastery over it and expressing his 
esthetic impulses as accurately through it as past masters 
have through their handicraft. Modern civilization really be- 
gan with the machine, and whatever beauty we are to have will 
come through the machine as long as this machine age exists. 
The department store will act as the connecting link to the 
public, for the close alliance which is now being established 
between art and commerce. The most successful store will be 
the one that most rapidly expands its activities in this direction. 

This article would be incomplete if it failed to touch upon 
Mr. Schoen’s work. For some twenty-five years he has been 
an architect in New York, and now has a shop and office at 
115 East 60th Street, where furniture in the modern manner 
is designed, as well as complete architectural facades and in- 
teriors for stores and commercial offices. Examples of his 
work include the display rooms and offices of the L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, on Fifth Avenue; Cavendish Trading 
Corp., on Madison Avenue, Onondaga Silk Co., Madison Ave. ; 
and the Arcade as well as the shoe, millinery and furniture 


departments at Stern’s, West 42nd Street. More recently, ° 


thousands viewed his living room at Macy’s International 
Exposition of Art in Industry, when he was one of the three 
American artists represented with furnished rooms. The key- 
note of his work is a quiet dignity and refinement in the use 
of form and color. Utility is stressed, and at the same time, 
a distinctly modern and original note is introduced. Even the 
most radical conservatives are high in their praise of him. 
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Because of this, he is winning many adherents for modernism 
from old standbys, where more spectacular and less perrmanent 
effects would fail. 

Mr. Schoen thinks the modern movement is one of the 
biggest things that has ever happened. And he calls thi. a cre- 
ative age. Artists, instead of having their impulses smothered 
by conventional traditions, are being encouraged to experiment 
and give individual expression to their ideas. 


Gas Men to Stress Closed Windows 


A. G. A. Display Committee in Toronto Sessions Turns 
Searchlight on Store Stendards 





aetna of the display committee of the Commercial 
Section of the American Gas Association met at the 
office of the Consumers Gas Co., Toronto, Ontario, on June 
11, for their annual session. Ray M. Martin, display man- 
ager for the Consolidated Gas Co., New York City, presided 
and J. W. West, Jr., served as secretary. Attending mem- 


‘bers of the committee were: Robert M. Angell, R. V. Clark, 


J. C. Oglivie, Guy Philp, S. C. Rieser, V. E. Shepherd and 
H. E. G. Watson. 

Discussion of the monthly display service inaugurated by 
the committee during the past year was the first order of 
business. It was decided that proofs of illustrations and copy 
for each letter should be submitted to each committeeman in 
advance of publication in otder that his suggestions could be 
secured. 

One member suggested that it would be well to give in 
the text, the copy carried on cards shown in future issues. 
It was also suggested that photographs should be retouched 
where helpful. The opinion was expressed that the use of 
preliminary construction sketches should be continued and 
that mention should be made of the color schemes, including 
any color lighting, giving reasons therefor. 

Necessity for closed windows was stressed. Use of heavy 
draperies was suggested as a good compromise, permitting 
shutting off back view during the evening. 

The importance of lighting store floors artificially was 
agreed upon as a subject which should be presented forcibly 
to company executives. It was felt that artificially lighted 
sales rooms could be made superior to those lighted naturally 
and that they gave the place a warmer tone. 

It was suggested that a good topic for a future letter 
would be methods of profitably utilizing the back of display 
windows with posters, etc. It was agreed that reference 
should be made to the importance of making models of closed 
windows for consideration of executives. 

The chairman read a letter from S. G. Bratesman empha- 
sizing the importance of using variegated backgrounds to 
prevent the monotony. Another suggestion was that a ques- 
tion box be announced in a future issue of the Window Dis- 
play Letter. 

The chairman referred to a proposal received from a New 
York agency looking toward preparation and distribution of 
a syndicated display service under supervision of the window 
display committee. It was decided that the chairman should 
investigate this matter farther with the understanding that 
the producers’ name would not appear on the displays and 
that all orders should be executed through the American Gas 
Association. Mr. Watson suggested that the announcement 
of this service could state that orders would be received 
up to a certain date, thus relieving the association of bearing 
the risk as to the number of displays to be produced. 

The chairman stated that an important part of the com- 
mittee’s work would be the arrangements for the annual ex- 
hibit at the Atlantic City convention. It was decided that 
in addition to the usual windows a giant size book should be 
arranged to. carry photographs of effective displays by gas 
companies. The next Window Display Letter will request 
copy of photographs for this purpose. 

Six exhibits will be prepared for Atlantic City, three 
on the subject of water heating and three on the subject of 
space heating, employing a radiant type heater. An elaborate 


(Continued on page 80) 
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TIMELY 
WINDOW 
SCHEMES 


oe 


By CLARENCE 
HADLEY 





A figure cut-out, a 
borrowed tub and a 
few racks are the 
property list. 





Cubism in Travel or 
Vacation Showings. 
Entire setting of 
wallboard. 





August Fur Setting. 
Wallboard with cotton 
for snow effect and 
Aurura Borealis in 
dazzling colors. 





Novel Towel Display. 
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Even the Waves Succumb to Its Spell 


Modermsm’s Hypnotic Power Seen in Decorators’ Portrayal of the 
Brmy Deep as Bathing Garb Is Shown—Settings Are Arresting 


F we are to be modernistic, likewise must be our of his background. Wave on wave it climbed, revealing to 
seas. When it comes to showings of bathing garb startled spectators, “waters” such as man never viewed, blue 
this year, what would “Mare Nostrum,”’ as Mr. and gray and black blending into a -weird “deep,” in which 
Ibanez used to call ’em, amount to it they came in bladder fish of comical rotundity, disported. The light back 

wave on wave as Grandfather Noah saw them when hustling made it imperative that dark garments be displayed, and the 
around the deck of the Ark. Not a bit of it! We “moderns” three figures were clad in black and polka dot and checked 
must have our breakers according to our own ideas. garb. .Among windows entered in the I. A. D. M. convention 

And so it comes that some of our leading window designers trims, was a showing of bathing garb by Leslie Slack, of the 
are showing the great waters “suggestively.” That is to say, (Continued on page 45) 


as just a suggestion of water. As 
proof of their prowess, gaze upon 
the striking schemes evolved by V. 
F. McCollum and H. H. Tarrasch, 
and compare their daring with the 
abashed naturalism of the decora- 
tors of Selfridge’s, in London. 

McCollum, presiding over the 
windows of Chamberlin, Johnson & 
Dubose, of Atlanta, has a faculty for 
presenting his wares in an atmos- 
phere of utmost simplicity. But this 
remorseless scrapping of the super- 
fluous only adds to the attractive- 
ness of his work. And when he 
says that he thinks the modernistic 
bathing display outstanding, it is 
hard to disagree with him. In fact, 
it can’t be done. The color scheme 
is matchless. The blackground is 
black satine stretched over frames 
and locked together. The sides are 
of the same material, and are used 
as wings to create the illusion of 
depth. 

And here his detail shows how 
much the minor elements of a good 
display depend upon careful plan- 
ning. The waves that appear at the 
base of the background are of cut 
out wallboard, their angular form 
suggesting rolling breakers. There 
are three tiers of them each over- 
lapping, and each tier is covered 
with silk of a different shade of 
blue. The fish is bronzed, and sil- 
vered and touched with green, fire, 
and black. The sea gulls are in sil- 
ver, as are the tripled half-circles 
capping the ends of the “waves.” 


Against this arresting scenery, Mc- 


Collum shows two figures, each 
clad in a garment featuring the new 
polks pattern. 

The windows of Stix, Baer & 
Fuller gave St. Louis folk a start 
when H. H. Tarrasch’s remarkable 
bathing trim went in, a few weeks 
ago. Harking back to the methods 
of the Egyptians, and abandoning 
perspective, Tarrasch showed his 
“sea” running up the entire height 


A RIDDLE FOR THE FISH— 
Jagged saw teeth waves dominate 
the displays of McCollum and Tar- 
rasch which appear at the top. 
Both are artistic creations fully in 
line with the present art vogues 
and are given additional appeal 
through color effects. The base isa 
trim used at Selfridge’s in London. 
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Chicago Monthly Display Review 


Railway Stop Signals Appear as Attraction Devices for Davis Sale 
Windows—Gold Leaf Background With Niches Seen at Miller’s 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Chicago Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


T last the warm weather has arrived to make the merchandise at attractive price reductions. In every other one 





displays of midsummer apparel appear more season- 
able, and perhaps somewhat more desirable, than 
' has been the case for some days past. So has the 
July sale period—and flocks of July sales! It would seem that 
when the proper weather for mid-summer apparel is late in 


of the large windows along State Street there is a mechanical 
contrivance operating a “Stop” sign similar to those used on 
railroads. The wing of the signal is.in black and the lettering 
done in orange. There is a red and a green signal light on 
each. The exclamatory copy reads: “Stop! Factory Surplus 














making its appearance, the clearance sale period would, or Sale—prices reduced as much as 50 cents on the $1.” The 
should, be correspondingly postponed. But the idea does not windows are trimmed with special items included in the sale, 
seem to gather sufficient popularity or support for general with prices on practically everything displayed. Lef 
adoption among merchants located in the same neighborhood Just across the street, on Jackson Boulevard, is The Hub, - 
or city. Chicago’s greatest shop for men. The windows here are man- 

In spite of all this, there are certain individual stores here aged by E. H. Leaker, and at the present time present a splen- cha 
and there that have adopted the “no sale” policy and go merrily did showing of fine clothes and furnishings at “semi-annual foal 
along selling their goods at regular prices, selling less in vol- sale” price reductions. The displays are just as clean and as finish 
ume, perhaps, but making more money at the end of the year. neatly arranged as if the merchandise was selling at regular cuit 
But that’s another story. prices. The sale cards are no larger than usual, the only anil 

During the past month the Davis Co. had a series of dis- change being that the sale headline and the reduced price list with 
plays in their State Street front that not only attracted atten- is printed in red, while the rest of the copy is in black on a of a 
tion, but drew such crowds that it was next to impossible to plain white card. Suits are featured at two prices, $41.50 and $2 15 
get close enough to see what was going on in each 6f the $49.50, quoting former values up to $75. There are two dis- pire 
windows from time to time. The displays featured four win- plays of men’s shoes, each display a general one, showing shoes Keon 
dows of furniture, each window representative of a living priced at $5.85, $6.85, $7.85 and $8.85. On the State Street ' T 
room, a sun room, a dining room and a bed room. Miss Kirby, side’ there are furnishings displays showing groups of shirts Five 
“the Paramount Girl,” lived in the various rooms while the shown in price units at $1.85, $2.85 and $3.85 for former values little 
display was on, and this element of actuality and life in the quoted at $3, $4 and $6 respectively. drape 
windows was responsible for the immense amount of attention At Maurice L. Rothschild’s there is a corner window of op” 
created by the four displays. The event was something more gray suits, some on forms and some draped, all of which are prior 
or less different, and, according to reports from the Davis Co. shown with red foulard ties. Just to suggest the right en- chiffe 
executives, was a pronounced success. The same idea might semble for the blond man who couldn’t well wear the red, a che i 
well be used by other stores desiring to attract special atten- blue shirt and blue tie of the same pattern are shown in two with 
tion to furniture and home furnishings. spots between the groups of gray suits. T 

At the present time the Davis Co. is promoting a store-wide I. Miller’s State Street shoe shop hgs another entirely dif- panel 
factory surplus sale in which the company has initiated the ferent color scheme for their two windows this month. The Soom 
cooperation of many manufacturers for an ample supply of floor is coyered with a medium light blue fabric; background main 
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of gold leaf with recessed modern art niches and shelves, the 
frame and front of which are in dark blue while the inside is 
finished in light blue. Colored shoes are shown in these 
shelves. Both windows are treated exactly alike in color. An 
assortment of shoes in various colors are displayed, some 
with hand bags to match. Also in both windows are displays 
of silk hosiery in groups and priced special at $2.65, $1.55 and 
$2.15. A large sign, size 22x28, with heavy black letters and 
cut-out prices, also in black, announced: “I. Miller’s Semi- 
Annual Clearance Sale—$11.85—Values Formerly to $19.50.” 

The Fair is showing “Misses’ and Women’s Chiffon Frocks.” 
Five figures are used to display the black frocks with their 
little touches of blue or black trimmings. Two black coats are 
draped over a bench and a chair near the corner center of the 
“L” shaped window. Black and red hats are displayed in the 
same window, suggested as the proper chapeaux for the black 
chiffon dresses. The headless forms used have been treated in 
the modern art manner by covering the neck and shoulder part 
with triangular-shaped silver leaf. 

There is a bathing suit trim with a modern art background 
panel showing a couple of diving figures in colors. Two wax 
forms properly costumed for the “sand or sea” constitute the 
main feature of the merchandise and style display. There are 
accessories such as robes, slippers, water novelties, a raft with 
a jib sail and floate# by inflated rubber balls. 

Near The Fair on State Street is one of the smart little 
candy shops of DeMets, a Chicago chain of smart candy shops 
which have been made by consistently good advertising and 
window displays. It is presumed that the candy and the ser- 
vice are of the same high standard as are the window displays 
and the advertising, or they could not continue in business as 
they have. But here is one of the first candy shops that have 
used their windows for all they are worth. Somehow or other 
they got a regular displayman to manage their window dis- 
plays from the very first store, and he did a good job of it. 
They started out with some very beautiful specially designed 
display equipment, consisting of wrought copper and brass 
tables, tabourettes and stands with plate glass tops. The 
stands were designed to display a box of fine candy, tilting it 
at just the right angle, etc. Each succeeding store has been 
outfitted in the same manner, always high class, and each of 
the stores seems to be doing a splendid business. White silk 
and silk velvet are used in the windows just at this time. It’s 
immaculately clean, too. The color of the decorative material 
is changed from time to time according to the season of the 
year, but it is always of the highest quality and always clean 
and fresh looking. 

Bedell’s are showing stylish apparel for women in the usual 
Bedell manner of grouped displays with rather large window 
cards announcing price reductions of as much as half former 
figures. The floors of the windows are covered all over with 
a black felt mat. For the present mid-summer period, there 
is a panel of light green felt laid down the center of the all- 
over black floor. The green and lavender chiffon draperies are 
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Left, a Field Display of Apparel for the June Bridegroom; Right, One of Three Men’s Windows With Hammered Brass 
and Black Onyx Fittings Recently Installed at Field’s. 


still in use against the light stone backgrounds. Carl Schlecht, 
formerly of the display staff of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
has just taken charge of the Chicago Bedell store window 
department. Carl is a fine young man with an excellent service 
record under Mr. Tannehill and Mr Campbell at Carson’s, 
and his friends wish him well in his new connection 

The windows at Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. stand out 
clearly and distinctly with a series of extremely attractive and 
clean-looking style and merchandise displays as this is written. 
There is a strikingly attractive display of yellow sports wear 
with white trim and white and yellow and white accessories. 
The card in this window reads: “Yellow is an Important Color 
in Smart Accessories.” 

Next in line is a window of little boys’ sailor suits in white, 
some with blue and some with red trim. The card reads: 
“For All Young Sailors Three to Eight Years.” 

In a window showing sportswear for women and misses, 
two figures are used dressed in two different and stylish com- 
binations, with additional related accessories displayed in just 
the right manner and amount. There is a golf bag and sticks, 
with a scarf and one or two other accessories arranged about a 
chair in the center of the window. At another point there are 
a couple of tennis racquets. The window card was lettered 
with this copy: “Ladies’ Complete Sports Costume Ensembles 
—Correct Accessories Emphasized.” 

A bathing suit display shows two figures dressed in smart 
costumes, including the silk robes arranged so that the color 
and style of the bathing suits were fully revealed. Lawn or 
porch furniture, consisting of settee, two chairs and table of 
cane and hickory, decorated in exotic color combinations, 

(Continued on page 80) 





FOLEY NAMED I. A. D. M. SECRETARY 


James A. Foley, of Chicago, has been appointed 
executive secretary of the I. A. D. M. in compliance 
with the change in constitution adopted at the Toronto 
convention. Announcement of the appointment, issued 
from association headquarters on July 9 by President 
W. L. Stensgaard discloses that association officers are 
being opened in the Brooks Building, 235 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

In selection of the new executive the association has 
been very fortunate. As a former editor of the DIS- 
PLAY WORLD and the Merchants’ Record and Show 
Window, he developed an acquaintance with the mem- 
bers of the display profession and the manufacturers 
serving the field which should be of extraordinary 
value in the organization work which is contemplated. 
A clever publicity man and an able organizer, Foley 
possesses unusual prerequisites for the task he is 
assuming. 
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With the New York Displaymen 


Screens of All Types Are Experiencing a Revival, But They 
Differ Widely From Styles of Earlier Months 


By COLEMAN W. McCAMPBELL 
New York Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


CREENS: of all types are experiencing a sudden 
revival. kor a while, they were relegated to a less 
prominent part in the drama of display. Their place 
was more or less taken by draped and semi-per- 

manent backgrounds. Now a number of stores are again 
making extensive use of them. At Best & Company and Lord 
and Taylor, this is particularly noticeable. Best’s have prob- 
ably used screens in greater abundance and variety than any 
other Gotham store. Many of them form a scenic back- 
ground, and I understand that these are the work of a Miss 
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Lyda Conover. They are painted on both sides, so that they 
are reversible, and form the setting for two distinct types of 
windows. This effects quite a saving in the construction of 
the screen. A recent one was tan beige in tone, and had a 


. large sun and silhouette figures of beach scenes in a burnt 


orange, spotted far apart. In large script lettering, this legend 
greeted the eyes: “It’s smart to be sunburned.” Models wear- 
ing appropriate bathing and sport costumes were featured. 
Other Best’s screens have depicted children’s scenes. 

Mr. Nelson, at Best’s, has had so many excellent windows 
of late, it would be impossible to describe them all: A chil- 
dren’s window had a green boat with orange sail, moored at 
a dock. The boat contained children, some sitting, some stand- 
ing. The walls of the setting were deep blue, and the whole 


thing was mounted on a platform covered with blue tinfoil.’ 


Cut-out painted strips of cardboard suggested white-capped 
waves. The legend on the card told of how the owl and the 
pussy cat had travelled far and wide in foreign ports, re- 
turning with precious things for little tots to wear. 

In one of the small windows, flanking the entrance at Best’s, 
appeared head models of grey suede, mounted on grey suede 
pillars—the latter accented with a narrow band of black rib- 
bon: The effect was smart for displaying hats. 

But back to screens. At Lord & Taylor’s, Richard Wallace 
has been emphasizing simplicity by placing only two models 
against a single screen. He has shown a partiality for screens 
simulating wood overlay, but in the past week or so has em- 
ployed a number of specially painted screens. I don’t know 
who creates his manikins, but in my opinion, they have more 
chic than any now in view. Wallace’ has a clever knack of 
posing many of them in profile and rear positions. 

Knox’s has plain screens of rough, light gray material. 
McCutcheon’s have had screens of floral motifs in extreme 
modernistic style. And a number of stores, including Wan- 
amaker’s, have screens and backgrounds of monk’s cloth with 
air-brushed designs. 

The painted screens now in vogue differ from those of six 
months and a year ago. They are less confusing and less 
futuristic. As a result, they are much simpler and dignified— 
accenting the merchandise, rather than detracting from it. 

Mr. Brodeur’s single window at Richard Hudnut’s is al- 
ways interesting to watch. He seldom borrows from others. 
Rather, he goes blithely on his own way, inaugurating ideas 
of his own, seemingly obvious of what anyone else is doing. 
His latest ‘window has cutout slices of white cardboard, 
rounded in form, with irregular accents of bright tin. Clus- 
ters of brass-headed tacks hold the tin to the cardboard, and 
give a decorative touch of gold. The cutouts do not entirely 
close the back of the window, so that a glimpse of the store’s 
interior can be had. Framing the window at the glass are 
straight strips of gray board, top and sides. To these strips 
have been glued lightning zigzags of bayodere ribbon in tones 
of green, blue and yellow. This creates a French note of dis- 
tinction, and is«one of those “different” touches peculiar to 
Mr. Brodeur. Richard Hudnut products are shown in the cen- 
ter of the window on gold cubes and at opposite corners. 

Jay Cory, at Avedon’s, has a flair for the theatrical. The 
two front windows now have backgrounds of gold, with gold 
taffeta curtains at the side and a stiff gold valance at the top. 





SCREENS HAVE IT—Gotham displaymen are returning to 
screens. Richard Wallace at Lord & Taylor’s recently used 
a number of wooden overlays such as are shown in the top 
window. The same treatment is discernible in Harry Stone’s 
luggage trim at Gimbel’s. At the Betty Wales Shop, striped 
fabric panels bordered in bold colors were prominent. 
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A curved panel in the rear. of each window has draped back- 
ground of lustrous materials in various colors, depending on 
the color scheme decided on for different weeks. Cory was 
the first to introduce black polished manikins of wood. To 
these he has added a manikin of light polished wood, either of 
maple or white mahogany. These manikins do not have chis- 
eled features, but suggest the human form by a simple twist of 
the neck and cheek. 

Three shops almost in a row have a characteristic in com- 
mon, They are Hixbie & Company, Betty Wales, and Stewart 
& Company. Each has an island window in the center of their 
lobby, and it is there that they stage their modern effects. 

Edward Arkow, of Arnold, Constable & Company, is tire- 
less in his experiments with the modern technique. Of late, 


he is stressing simplicity. One window sounding the advance . 


autumn note, featured frocks in wood shades of tan. The 
background was of a lighter shade wood satin, and hung 
straight. I particularly liked the window card. It was of 
wood bark paper mounted on gray cardboard, and divided into 
uneven boxes for the reading text by red lines. 

Mr. Frankenthal, at Altman’s, appears to be taking a new 
delight in children’s windows. A large proportion of his win- 
dows this month have had the children’s appeal. One that 
caught the public fancy immediately showed a child’s bedroom 
completely furnished with a suite of modernistic furniture. 
Simple and amusing in design, it had a certain element that 
should have appealed almost to every child. The furniture 
was stained a medium brown. 

A new shop in the modern manner is that in the course of 
construction in the Savoy-Plaza Hotel. This is the Lentheric 
perfume shop, and is being designed and constructed under the 
direction of Paul Chalfin, of Wanamaker’s. Indications are 
that this shop will be modernistic in the extreme. Variety is 
evident in the materials, angles and proportions. A feature 
will be stained glass insets of modernistic design in the ceil- 
ings and walls. 

Saks-Fifth Avenue inaugurated a new departure this month. 
For the first time, Mr. Ring displayed womens’ apparel against 
the metal and cork backgrounds, which heretofore have been 
reserved exclusively for men’s apparel. Sports apparel was 
featured, a mens’ window alternating with one devoted to fem- 
inine appeal. The backgrounds, which are probably the most 
original and daring contribution to American display in a de- 
cade, proved themselves equally appropriate to womens’ sports 
and beach costumes. They reflect the. tempo characteristic of 
American perfection in machinery and industry. 

Do window displays sell books? Perhaps, as you have passed 
the windows of bookshops and department stores, you have 
asked yourself that question. Unlike furniture, food’ and ap- 
parel, books are not a necessity. Neither do they help us 
beautify and groom ourselves, such as beauty preparations 
and toilet articles. Hence, to sell the average person a book 
is a difficult task. Yet the right kind of window display does it. 

To mention one instance. During the week of May 25- 
June 1, Brentano’s installed a display of Paul Frankl’s book, 
“New Dimensions.” It proved so successful that the window 
was continued for a second week, and resulted in “New Di- 
mensions” being placed on Brentano’s list of best-selling non- 
fiction, as a close second to the best-selling fiction of the week. 

The window contained two modern screens, two other 
bookcases, (stocked with books on related subjects), a modern 
chair, a small table with conical lamp, and scattered on the 
floor were foreign and domestic publications devoted to the 
modern trends in art and advertising. All of this formed an 
appropriate setting for a huge right-angle pyramid of copies 
of the book itself, which ,is much larger than the average size 
book, and has a striking cover design in black, red and yellow. 

Department stores are devoting more and more space to 
books. There are two reasons for this. One is that some find 
that books bring in good money. The other is that books 
attract a high class of customers, making the store more com- 


MAKING A BEST SELLER—Displays can do it sometimes, 
as is proved by the modernist setting for Paul Frankl’s “New 
Dimensions” at Brentano’s, topping the plate. It proved to 
good it was kept in two weeks. Below is a Wanamaker dis- 
play of “Abroad With Jimmy Walker.” A semi-permanent 
silver satin background at Stern’s is next, followed by Mac- 
Leod Studios’ Hardman-Peck setting, and a screen at Macy’s. 
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plete in its service and building prestige. For a long time, 
Macy’s have had excellent book windows, giving them the 
same attention as much of their major merchandise. And at 
Lord & Taylor’s, three or more windows on 38th Street are 
devoted to red-blooded, human interest book displays. It is 
surprising to note the attention these windows attract. Fre- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Gauging Today’s Display 
Service Organization 


Installation of Displays for National Advertisers Beginning in Humble 
Style Scarcely a Decade Back Has Developed Into an Industry 
Handling a Volume of Four Millions Annually 


By SOL FISHER 


Manager, Fisher Display Service, Chicago 
(From an Address to the W. D. A. A. Convention at Detroit, July 10) 


BOUT fourteen years ago, when Uncle Sam in- 
-formed me that I was fired, I came back to my 
home town in Chicago and could not secure my 
former position as displayman for Wieboldt’s Store, 
so I began installing windows in, what we call, a free lafice 
style. By that I mean, installing display windows for numer- 
ous independent dealers in various lines of merchandise. 
Among my clients I had a few drug dealers for whom I in- 
stalled merchandise window displays. 

While in these stores I had access to the basements and 
I noticed numerous national advertisers’ window displays 
which had never been used. I asked permission from these 
drug dealers to take these displays out of their basements. 
This request was granted and I accumulated them all in 
my own basement. I sorted them out and wrote to the vari- 
ous advertisers, inquiring as to whether they would not like 
to have me install these displays in some of the drug stores 
in the city of Chicago, and I think that quite a few can re- 
member when they gave me permission to go ahead and in- 
stall these displays, charging them for the work. That was 
the beginning of the Fisher Display Service. 

The business of installing window displays for national 
advertisers has grown considerably since that time. We have 
on record today over five hundred names of individuals and 
firms who confine themselves solely to installing window dis- 
plays for national advertisers. Some are good and some are 
bad, just like in any other business. 

Out of the five hundred or more names of individuals and 
firms we have on record, we can easily say that there are ap- 
proximately two hundred reputable firms who have been in 
business for years and have served, and are now serving, some 
of the largest national advertisers in this country. We can 
confidently say that these two hundred firms have been doing 
approximately a gross business of four millions or more. 

Statistics show that of the total number of window displays 
installed, approximately 80 per cent have been installed in drug 
stores, 15 per cent in grocery and confectionery stores and 5 
per cent in radio stores. 

I believe the principal reason that 80 per cent of the win- 
dows installed are in drug stores is because the drug manu- 
facturer has come to realize the important part window dis- 
play plays in his general scheme of advertising, and that there 
is nothing which can take its place as a final hook-up. Real- 
izing that the druggist is usually of a higher type than the 
grocer, the national advertiser knows that he will receive 
heartier cooperation from the druggist than from the grocer. 

The reason that grocery displays are not being installed as 
extensively as in the drug field, I believe, is because the gro- 
cery manufacturer still clings to the old idea that salesmen 
should install them, or that the grocer himself will if they are 
forwarded to him. 

In the radio field the radio manufacturers are realizing 
more and more the important part window advertising plays. 
As a result, quite a few have had window displays installed, 
and more are making plans for installation this year. 

Some of the largest national advertisers in the country, 
who maintain window display crews, are realizing that it is 
much more economical.and practical’ to have this service per- 
formed by local installation companies. There is not a na- 


~ 





SOL FISHER 


tional advertiser in existence today who can afford to maintain 
a crew large enough to install window displays throughout the 
United States from coast to coast. 

On account of the window display services being in the sole 
business of installing displays, they can install these displays 
at a much lower cost than the national advertisers’s own 
crews. 

The ordinary displayman who enters the business of install- 
ing windows for national advertisers is a technician who knows 
how to trim windows. As no capital is required to maintain 
a service organization, some of the services have not as yet a 
business-like management. Now along comes the buyer of 
window display installation; in most cases he is an expert 
buyer, shrewd, knowing that this is a competitive field. He 
selects the service and usually pays the lowest possible price. 

The organization which does not figure production cost, 
etc., and fears that failure to accept at the offered price 
will lose the order, in many cases accepts work at a loss. That 
is really the reason why there are so many display service 
organizations who have no financial standing or credit rating. 
The crepe paper manufacturers can certify this statement. 

Pe a 
ry of the leading window display services in the country 


furnished me with the following figures of business done 
the year of 1927: 


Coen SOE scsi ivadaabumetiew steal tieea $78,700.00 
Expenses 

Labor’, salaries and office help................. $57,700.00 
NTN: . chse nde adanns 5 35k bean eae a 9,500.00 
Rent, phone, lights, be: 5.0.5.6. osc ds deiwd ba4 6,240.00 
Auto and truck upkeep...................0.. 2,340.00 
Fie | ER Cy OE eT Pr See aeere ? 7,500.00 
PEGE OIE sess 54 SKE RT OAK A EL 2,170.00 

OME: osu iia eis se the dine tweles $78,700.00 


The following figures were taken after an accounting was 
made of how many windows were installed, how much the total 
billing was for same, and how much was expended in salaries 
to window trimmers, office help, etc., for the duration of one 
month and it was found that the cost average per display was: 


Conpe QAR sei nia Was aes ECL ehee $0.31 
Tacks; GK POE WE 056 EC. 03 
Trimmers, stock room and foreman............... 1.64 
Telephone, office expense and office help, postage, 
printing, bookkeeping, etc..................00. ms 
Gross total cost to install a display............... $2.33 


They sell their window display service from $2.25 up to $3 
per window, all depending on the quantity that it is contracted 
for. 

A window display, to be installed properly, must consist. of 
the proper display material. The displayman cannot be ex- 
pected to do the impossible. There are organizations today 
that will not accept an installation order if the display material 
is not of the proper kind. The reason for this is that they fear 
they will lose the good will of their local dealers. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The Cost of Window Circulation 


Facts Obtained Through a National Survey of Department Stores 
Conducted by the Research Department of the I. A. D. M. 


By WILLIAM L. 


STENSGAARD 


President, International Association of Display Men, Chicago 


(From an Adacées Delivered to the Association’s Convention at Toronto) 


N order that I might be responsible for a really 
constructive work in so far as display developments 
are concerned, we determined to establish facts by 
research as to the value of display window circula- 

tion. Last year the association set out to establish definite 
information concerning the production and use of manufac- 
turers’ dealer helps insofar as the retail stores employing 
a displayman were concerned. There can be no doubt as to 
the many benefits derived from this research, for already a 
great improvement can be seen, and a large percentage of 
this development is traceable to “Facts.” 

Naturally, any institution or executive buying or making 
an investment in any form of advertising is interested in 
securing maximum returns. This is not possible unless, first 
of all, we understand the need and use of the medium. It 
was evident that a great ignorance existed on the part of 
those buying and producing manufacturer dealer helps, and 
this was one reason for tremendous waste in the dealer help 
division of advertising. Naturally, every part of display must 
justify its existence and investment, and this organization 
definitely realized that it could be responsible for a great 
improvement in “dealer helps” if the producers would study 
such a survey as we conducted last year. With five thousand 
copies of “Facts” distributed to manufacturers, advertising 
agencies, displaymen and scores of others, we believe the 
association has been responsible for a really constructive 
work which will mean more intelligent production and dis- 
tribution of dealer helps and a greater dividend on these 
investments. 

The result of that survey prompted us to establish further 
facts as to the cost of display window circulation. The pur- 
chase price of most every form of advertising is determined 
by its circulation. Display window advertising cannot be 
different than other forms of advertising, insofar as its value 
by comparison is concerned. Our survey, entered seventy- 
three cities of almost every class throughout the United 
States. It was conducted in January, this being the time 
of year when the circulation count would be perhaps the 
lowest of any month in the year, coming, as it does, right after 
the holiday season and during the winter when bad weather 
can be expected. We did this because we wanted to have 
as conservative an estimate as possible. Despite this con- 
cession we established the fact that the cost of display win- 
dow circulation is less per thousand than 95 per cent of all 
advertising mediums commonly used. In addition to the low 
cost of circulation, the display window has other exceptional 
teatures,’such as the third dimension, color, human interest 
appeal and location at the point of sale. 

In determining the cost of circulation we have taken 
actual counts during various times between 8:00 a.m. and 
11:00 p.m. Comparative counts were also made on week 
days and Saturdays The average increase of circulation was 
about 45 per cent on’ Saturdays. This would indicate that 
Saturday window circulation compares favorably with that of 
Sunday newspaper circulation. 
justified in giving greater attention to displays for Saturday. 

We have included in the cost of “display” the expendi- 
tures for display equipment, settings, materials, salaries, light- 
ing, and a fair rental for the space occupied by the display 
window. This has been computed at the rate of annual ex- 
penditure, and, when we consider that the circulation count 
was taken at perhaps the year’s lowest average, our cost of 
circulation should be considerably less could we determine 
the average. circulation during the year... ~: 


It also means that we are. 


We are, however, exceedingly glad to announce that the 
average cost of display window circulation as determined by 
this survey is $1.11 per thousand. When we compare this 
with the average cost of newspaper advertising, which is 
about $3.83 per thousand, monthly magazines at $4.93 per 
thousand, and weekly magazines at about $4.89 per thousand, 
we can readily visualize how exceptional are the opportunities 
for display developments. 

If our budget for display window operation was deter- 
mined by the cost per thousand of display window circulation 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SURVEY 


Average of display space in stores covered. .985 sq. ft. 


Average number of selling floors. . ; 4 
Average of stores’ floor space.... $2,223 sq. ‘ft. 
Downtown stores. Oe ae ae Te a 
Suburban stores. oR ARO TT 
Average of week- day passers. oe Neck Winn ok cd 
Average for Saturday......... ... 26,787 
Average expenditure on display department. . .. .$7.602 
Operating on budget. . Re ats ‘the 


Average size of cities coneted. 


. 174,327 











using $1,11 per thousand as a basic figure, the retailer’s busi- 
ness throughout the country would prosper. The amount is 
sufficient to greatly increase the attractiveness of his windows. 

Take, for example, a city of 169,000 population. The aver- 
age daily circulation was found to be over 22,000, with the 
average Saturday circulation over 32,000. This means an 
approximate annual circulation of 8,550,000. Basing the cost 
of circulation at $1.11 per thousand, the annual expenditures 
on display would amount to $9,490.00. Considering that this 
circulation count was taken in January, we cam easily esti- 
mate that the average annual circulation will he at lcast 25 
per cent higher, particularly during the holiday season and 
the many months in the year when window shopping is much 
more extensive than in January. This would afford us an 
additional $2,375.00, making a total budget of $11,865.00. This 
would pay for decoratives, display fixtures and salaries of 
the display department chargeable directly to windows. To 
the above figures should be added any monies secured by 
the display department through the resale of used deco- 
ratives. The alert display manager buys settings and deco- 
ratives that can bring 25 per cent to 50 per cent of the initial 
price on resale, thereby providing a small additional fund and 
eliminating the accumulation of such materials. 

The cost of interior displays, of course, should be covered 
by a separate fund, as we have determined the cost of win- 
dow circulation by what could be legitimately charged against 
window expense. If the interior displays are controlled by the 
display department, a separate budget should be prepared for 
this, governed entirely by the size of the store and the sea- 
sonal and special events for which the interior is to be deco- 
rated. The salaries of personnel handling interior displays 
should not be charged to window display. 

If the window budget was determined by the value of 
circulation as we have done here, we might expect that it 
would not always be a reasonable percentage of the store’s 
gross volume. In checking this carefully, we find that gener- 
ally the percentage of gross volume is less when determined 

(Continued on page 57) 














Top by A. Roeder, W. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
upper center by A. A Matzer, F. & R. Lazarus Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; lower center by W. R. Ashby, Z. C. M. L., 
Salt Lake City, Utah; base by Ed Osterland, William 
Taylor Sons, Cleveland, Ohio; right by V. F. McCollum, 
Chamberlin-Johnson-Dubose Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Settings for 


Ultra-Modernistic Metallic Figures Which 
Mock the Trim Unless Provided With Fit- 
ting Settings' and Audacious Backgrounds 
With Barbs of Appliqued Patent Leather 
Are Illustrations of the Huge Changes Being 
Made in Window Decoration. 


HE ultra-modern mannequin with its symbolization 
of the human form and absolute erasure of features 
has its place, but the decorator must recognize its 
limitations. Altogether dependent upon its setting 
for attractiveness, it must have a background of extreme 
modernist markings. A. Roeder, display manager for the 
W. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, has been among the few win- 
dowmen audacious enough to tackle it. As assistant to Sid- 
ney Ring, display manager for Saks’ Fifth Avenue .and 
Herald Square stores, he was commissioned to dress the first 
figures of this type shown in New York. With this ex- 
perience at his back, he was anxious to put it to use at 
Block’s, and did so at the first opportunity. In the window 
illustrated here he has shown a metallic figure clad in a lace 
evening gown with a red velvet evening wrap to complete 
the ensemble. The background is in black patent leather. 

Modernism and Parisian figures were features of the spring 
opening showing of F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus, Ohio. In the 
display shown here, Display Manager Matzer discloses a 
frock of “Dynamic Print” against a set piece with modern- 
istic cabinets which display costume accessories and shoes. 

_The new twin mannequins are seen in the evening dress 
trim below it executed by W. R. Ashby, in charge of win- 
dows for Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institution, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The background is of dark fabric and the 
modernistic ornamentals are two shafts with plastic surfaces 
lightened by angular markings. 

Modern art is having its fling at William Taylor Son & 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, where Ed Osterland and his staff have 
been evolving some extraordinary creations. Their style 
runs to broad splotches of color and angles and shafts of 
varying hues produced by appliquing strips of oil cloth of 
different shades to each other. In the trim of evening wear 
which is shown here, the color scheme was silver and black. 
The background was of white sateen, and the relief work was 
wall board covered with various hues of colored materials. 
The floor covering was silver grey sateen with relief work 
of wall board covered with black patent leather. The what- 
not which appears at the left has been similarly treated, the 
deft fingers of Assistant Gomez fashioning the jagged tooth 
strip which runs down its right side. 

One of the early summer dress trims used by Edward 
Fraser at the Union Co., Columbus, Ohio, utilized a stock 
market setting. Knitted dresses were stressed and the replica 
of the market blackboard contained a price list of the gar- 
ments featured. The ticker at the right, the desk in the left 
foreground, and the posing of the figures faithfully adhered 
to the arrangement of the average broker’s office. 

M. F. Hershey has a fineness of touch that invariably 
brings out the delicacy and femininity of the garments he 
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Women’s Wear 


Woman's Onward Sweep in the Business 
World Is Now Being Mirrored tn Financial 
and Commercial Settings Which Vie With 
Softly Colored Scenes Calculated to Stir the 
Irrepressible Feminine Craving for Dainty 
Costumings and Accessories. 


extols. Of the accompanying display which appeared in the 
windows of the Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville, Ky., he 
says: “Note these Vogue Style figures, the last word in grace 
and style. The background is in black satin and the panels 
are in silver. The ornaments and the futuristic tree are in 
vivid blue, the gowns in green, and the poster panels in 
harmonizing tones of yellow, peach and delicate orange. The 
shoes and hose are in silver. Note the unit group ‘spatter’ on 
black with pearl jewelry, tan shoes and flowers and colors 
to match the dress. The modern radio and furniture add the 
finishing touches to an ensemble in accessories, color and 
design that is correct.” 

The diamond background design appeared in one of a 
series of spring trims seen at the Boston Store, Milwaukee. 
Manager W A. Gillies has impressed modernism upon this 
composition, rendering it evident even in the details of the 
chairs and other furniture. The background has a diamond 
design in two tones of green with a black inner border and 
shadowgraph in the center as a silhouette. Colored lights, 
starting with red at the bottom and gradually working to 
yellow, green and orange at the top, reflect against the silver 
background and give a very striking sunset effect. An 
Iman’s figure is attractively posed. 

The furniture is finished in two tones of green and black 
and upholstered with rainbow metallic cloth. The floor is 
in two tones of green with raised wall board designed in 
curved and straight lines with the blocks laid mismatched. 

The showing of neckwear by W. Bartikoski, in charge 
of displays for C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, Ill., involves 
a pyramidal balance used in the center unit. The tee stand 
and bust showings at the sides are in formal geometrical 
balance, linking up nicely with the decorative scarf units. 
Presented on bent rods, they effect a palm-like spread above 
the millinery heads which ornament the background. The 
set piece’s angular cap and the fluted fabric drapes which 
pierce the background’s solidity, supply the distinctly modern 
tone which was Bartikoski’s objective. 

An afternoon frock window with a setting’ of outdoor 
furniture, flag stone walk and grilled gate, proved an effec- 
tive selling medium for the Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. A huge lawn umbrella, comfortable lawn seat 
and a verdant grass mat combined with the flowers and ruscus 
trees which Display Manager V. F. McCollum had planted 
around the gate to create a setting rich in seasonal appeal. 

Curtains of “Lanvin” green plush bordered and trimmed 
in orchid and gold metal cloth graced the background of an 
evening. gown display at Hengerer’s in Buffalo, installed by 
George R. Russell, display manager. Torchieres of cold 
steel, and a bench fashioned by Mr. Russell and finished in 
black, gold and silver lent attractiveness to the setting. 
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Top by E, Fraser, Union Co., Columbus, Ohio; upper 
center by M. F, Hershey, Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; lower center by W. A. Gillies, Boston Store, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; base by W. Bartikoski, Bloomington, 
Ill; left by G. R. Russell, Hengerer’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Models in the Costumes Improvised by Contestants in the Live Model Draping Competition 


Features of Final J. A. D. M. Session 


Westerman Wins Simpson Cup for Installation of Most Original 
Display—Hines Heads Revamped Executive Committee 


' By CHARLES R. ROGERS 


LECTION of Dan Hines, display manager of the developments of the concluding moments of the I. A. D. M. 
Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chicago, as chair- convention held at Toronto, June 11 to 14. 

man of the executive committee and choice of a Committeemen to serve for three years are H. W. Weaver, 
quota ef committeemen constituted the outstanding display manager for F. W. Clayton Co., Detroit, president of 


the Detroit Display Club, and Winthrop B. 
Frye, display manager for the William 
Filene Sons Co., Boston. Committeemen 
to serve for two years are J. H. Everetts, 
display manager of the M. L. Parker Co., 
Davenport, Ia.; E. P. Burns, Robert Simp- 
son Co., Toronto, and Jerome Jaffrey, presi- 

~ dent of the New York Metropolitan Display 
Club. 

George W. Westerman’s graphic por- 
trayal of a treasure chest half buried in the 
sand of a palm-fringed beach captured the 
cup offered by the Robert Simpson Co. for 
the most original merchandising idea shown 
in convention trims. The keen-witted dis- 
play manager of the Consumer Power Co. 
had utilized a scheme worked out for the 
chain of stores whose windows he manages 
from Jackson, Mich., and had turned an 
ordinary showing of household silver into 
an eye-gripping spectacle that had no seri- 
ous competition. John L. Ryan, Auburn, 
N. Y., likewise a utility displayman, was 
his closest competitor, arousing the interest 
of convention attendants with a window 
exploiting Hoover sweepers which showed 
brooms and mops “imprisoned” in an iron 
cage. 


ve 





A PAIR OF NOVELTES—George W. 
Westerman, display manager for the Con- 
snmer Power Co., Jackson, Mich., won the 
cup offered by the Robert Simpson Co., 
Toronto, for the most original window 
with the “treasure chest” of silverware; 
huge replicas of skyrockets served as the 
draping stands for William Scharning- 
hausen’s unusual demonstration. 
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Addresses of the second day of the gathering varied in con- 
tent and interest. The morning session gave President Stens- 
gaard opportunity to stress the results of the association’s sur- 
vey of window circulation. Revelation that window advertising 
was cheaper and more effective than 95 per cent of other ad- 
vertising media gave the delegates a start and roused enthusi- 
asm. Since the survey was the first of national scope and 
covered a subject on which definite data has heretofore been 
lacking, it is likely that it will have far-reaching effects upon 
national advertising, and that the position of the displayman 
will be bettered by its testimony to the value of his medium. 

Francis Frazee, advertising manager of the Larkin Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., declared that while beauty and art in display 
are important, projection of the store’s individuality and per- 
sonality in the windows is more vital. He cautioned against 
plunges into modernism that might lose the human touch re- 
quired to convey the display’s message. 

Thorndike Deland; New York specialist in executive place- 
ment, urged his auditors to be open-minded, ready to cooperate 
with buyers and executives, and interested in determining the 
passer's opinion of their compositions. 

In the afternoon session Frances Hooper, of Chicago, 
stressed the importance of art as a force in merchandising, 
and pointed to the significant changes in style and color of 
merchandise in recent years. This she ascribed to the passion 
of the masses for beauty, and declared that the situation war- 
ranted the conclusion that art should be an ally of the window. 

Captain W. F. Purdy told of the efforts of the Merchant 
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“Dean” Herman Frankenthal 
of B. Altman & Co. has been 
staging “bridal processions” 
at I. A. D. M. conventions 
for years. At the conclusion 
of this year’s review, he 
ranged his models on the 
lawn before the convention 
hall where the accompanying 
picture was taken. | 


Fleet Corporation to put their respective lines on a profitable 
basis, and declared that institution of the display contest, which 
has been one of the most discussed topics in displaymen’s 
circles in recent weeks, was not a weird move. How the ad- 
vertising. department of the organization, which is a govern- 
mental unit controlling ships built during the Great War, con- 
ceived the value of the contest and “sold” it to the executives, 
was described in detail. Their interest had been aroused, he 
said, by realization that travel windows were very frequent 
in summer, and that foreign posters were frequently used in 
these as well as “foreign fair’ windows. With this back- 
ground for their efforts, the advertising staff worked out a 
scheme to line up retail stores behind the fleet by use of travel 
posters. Fifteen hundred stores had been quick to embrace 
the offer, and the success of the move in creating favorable 
sentiment for the fleet was proved by the fact that their ships 
were now carrying 150 more passengers per sailing than any 
other trans-Atlantic lines. 

Lee Duncan, general sales manager for the Grand Rapids 
Store Equipment Corporation, who substituted for Kenneth 
Welch, cited interesting facts regarding merchandising. He 
declared that data shows women now constitute 55 per cent of 
window shoppers. Twenty-two per cent of the passers enter 
the store, and 43 per cent of those that enter go up the ele- 
vators. 

Outlining “What a Displayman Should Know,’ Clement 
Kieffer, Jr., display manager for Kleinhans’ Buffalo, N. Y., 

(Continued on page 37) 
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A Live Model Demonstration by R. H. Brennan, Terre Haute, Which Featured the Monday Afternoon Session 
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Test Shows Lighting Doubles Crowds 


Representatives of Tennessee Electric Power Co. Conducting Check 
cn Attraction Values of Intensity Confirm Earlier Findings 


By H. J. LITTLEFIELD 
Lighting Section, Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J. 


HE great majority of store owners have, in 
connection with their display windows, the 
problem of daylight reflections. How dis- 
couraging it is to have a fine display in the 

window and then find that all a person standing outside 
can see in the window is the reflection of the building 
across the street. These annoying reflections can, how- 
ever at a relatively small cost, be greatly reduced by 
window lighting, so that the display can be seen, while 
the lighting itself serves to attract the passer. The 
elimination or reduction of daylight reflections is a mere 
matter of increasing the ratio of the light inside the 
window to that falling upon it from the outside. Con- 
sultation with an illuminating engineer will enable the 
store owner to determine the remedy in his individual 
case. 

Many merchants, however, who have not had occa- 
sion to investigate the subject of lighting, do not attach 
much importance to the illuminating engineer’s descrip- 
tion of the advantages of proper show window lighting. 
They demand convincing proof of the fact that im- 
proved window' lighting does bring increased sales. To 
supply them with such proof, the engineering depart- 
ments of various power companies and manufacturers 
of lighting equipment have from time to time conducted 
tests to determine the relative drawing power of win- 
dows with poor lighting and with proper lighting. 

Such a test, with particular reference to the over- 
coming of daylight reflections, was recently carried on 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., by representatives of the Tenn- 
essee Electric Power Company. A window in Love- 
man’s Department Store, one of the leading retail estab- 
lishments of Chattanooga, was selected. For alternating 
periods, covering three afternoons, first no lights and 
then all the lights in the window were used, and both 
the total number of passers for each period and the 
number attracted to the window were noted. 

The figures obtained are shown in the accompanying 
table. Briefly, they indicate that the use of the window 
lighting system brought about a 93 per cent increase in 
the number of passersby attracted. No merchant, of 
course, needs be told of the advantage of having a 
greater number of people look at the goods he has on 
display, for he knows well what this means in increased 
sales. 

In the Chattanooga test, as can be seen from the 
table, every precaution was taken to insure a fair result. 
The periods with none of the lights and those with all 
of the lights on were alternated, and the time of the 
periods was changed each day. The results of the test 
are expressed not in the mere increase in number of 
persons attrac‘ed—for that might conceivably be at- 
tributed to other factors—but in the ratio of the num- 


ber of persons attracted under each of the conditions to 
the total number of passersby during that period. 

An idea of the almost negligible expense entailed in 
attracting these additional people may be obtained from 





RESULTS OF THE CHATTANOOGA TEST 


Number Passersby 
Number  Passersby Attracted 
Time P. M. Lights Passersby Attracted Per Cent 


2:00 to 2:30 - No lights 948 109 11.4 
2:35 to 3:05 All lights 929 177 19.0 
3:10 to 3:40 No lights 1,177 117 9.9 
3:45 to 4:15 All lights 944 191 19.2 
2:00 to 2:30 ~All lights 976 184 18.8 
2:35 to 3:05 No lights 978 70 7.1 
3:15 to 3:45 All lights 1,111 160 14.4 
2:30 to 3:00 No lights 1,146 69 6.0 
3:15 to 3:45 All lights 1,230 148 12.0 


Average number passersby per half-hour, lights on. .1,048 
Average number attracted per half-hour, lights on.. 172 
Avérage number passersby per half-hour, no lights. .1,062 
Average number attracted per half-hour, no lights.. 91 
Average per cent attracted per half-hour, lights on.. 15.6 
Average per cent attracted per half-hour, no lights.. 8.6 
Increase in attractive power of window with all lights 


on over window with no lights on, per cent..... 93 
Cost of lighting window for half-hour with full 
Wattage «oy. Gaus .. .$0.105 


Cost per increased persons attracted with high- 
intensity lighting over no lights.............. 0.00129 


* These figures are based on a rate of 6 cents per kilowatt 
hour. ; 














the figures shown in the table for the cost of lighting 
the window to its full wattage for half an hour, and also 
the cost for each extra person attracted when all the 
lights were on. The cost of current varies in different 
parts of the country, but, assuming, for comparison pur- 
poses, a rate of six cents per kilowatt hour, this shows 
an outlay of only ten and one-half cents per half hour 
of lighting. When this is considered in connection with 
the many additional persons attracted by the lighting, it 
will be found that the cost per additional person at- 
tracted is about one-eighth of a cent. There are few 
merchants, [ believe, who would not be willing to pay at 
least that rate to attract more people to their stores. 





STOOPACK JUBILEE 
Special windows marked the Silver Jubilee celebration 
of Stoopack’s, Fifth Avenue and Thirteenth Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., when the twenty-fifth anniversary sale of the 
firm was. conducted recently. Ten days of special sales, 
10,000 circulars and radio broadcasting were other features. 
Decorations, according to Murray Rogall, advertising and 
display manager, consisted of bunting for the exterior and a 


‘combination of silver flowers and bunting for the interior. 


Stoopack’s occupy a building of large proportions in the 
South Brooklyn territory. It is the culmination of successive 
advances by the firm, which has evolved from a tiny store 
established in 1895 by Mr. Stoopack and an associate. 
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Silently, Steadily Emptying Shelves 


You know the formula for emptying 
his shelves and he wants to hear it. 


The Curtis resident engineer nearest 
you will help you make the sales. Con- 
sult him often. 


X-Ray show window lighting, prime 
mover of merchandise, rouses the glances 
of passing throngs. Night and day 
X-Ray Reflectors repeat the reminder to 
come into the store and buy. 

Every retailer will talk to you about his 
sales problems. And he has many these 
days. He knows he needs more insistent 
selling through his windows,—the pre- 
cious points of contact. 

You can easily show him that a mod- 
ern, high-intensity X-Ray lighting system 
will make a big difference in profits. 


At any time you may draw upon the 
constantly developing experience of the 
Chicago engineering staff of Curtis Light- 
ing, Inc., the world’s largest concern in 
the field of illumination. 


Sales helps are also willingly provided. 
Write for them. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc. 


New York Office 
31 West 46th Street 


1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Resident Engineers 
In All Principal Cities 
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Davidson’s Win Market Display Test 


Competition Fostered by Grand Rapids Market Association Brings 
Distinction to Des Moines Displayman—Cleveland House Is Second 


. THERKELSEN, display manager for 

S. Davidson & Bros., Inc., Des Moines, 

Iowa, was awarded first prize of three 

hundred dollars in the window display 
contest of the Grand Rapids Market Association 
which was part of the April retail plan of merchan- 
dising. the furniture selected by buyers at the Hun- 
dredth Market. Kinney & Levan Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, were awarded the second prize of one hundred 
dollars, and H. L. Van Valkenburgh, display man- 
ager of the Herpolsheimer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
received the third prize of fifty dollars. Five special 
awards and ten honorable mention windows were 
also selected by the judges. 

The Davidson window was striking in its studied 
harmony of color and attracted much attention. 
Green predominated, with a touch of lavender and 
purple. Chinese rugs, a canopy made of damask in 
very rich gold with a lavender drop and furniture 
by Johnson-Handley-Johnson, Century, Imperial and 
Kittinger were displayed. Two Hundredth Market 
signs were used in: the background, together with 
an enlargement of the Saturday Evening Post ad 
used by the Market Association to promote con- 
sumer interest, and the Certificate of Attendance, 
thus completing the merchandising angle. 

The judges were purposely selected from outside 
the furniture industry, though men of advertising 
and merchandising judgment. They were: Eagle 
Freshwater, former editor of Furniture Record; 
Allen G. Miller, of the Allen G. Miller Advertising 
Agency, and Ben Dean, of the Ben Dean Advertis- 
ing Agency. The contest rules required the furniture 
displayed to have been purchased at the Hundredth 
Market and installation of the window between 
April 19 and 30. Judging was on the basis of gen- 
eral selling appeal, attention value, and effective 
hookup with the One Hundredth Market retailing 
plan. 

The Grand Rapids Market Association, according 
to C. B. Hamilton, secretary, received photographs 
from stores throughout the country, and the contest 
was a great success. The April display and sale of 
One Hundredth Market furniture was the final 
chapter in a carefully planned merchandising cam- 
paign that began last October with the first pub- 
licity given to the One Hundredth Market. Maga- 
zine publicity interested the public in One Hun- 
dredth Market productions, and the dealer who at- 
tended the market was furnished with effective ad- 
vertising material to capitalize his attendance. 

Furniture shown in the Kinney & Levan second 
prize winning window was by the W. H. Gunlocke 
Chair Co., Davis-Birely Table Co., Dutch Wood- 
craft Shops, Mayhew Shops and Kittinger. The 
Herpolsheimer third prize window contained furni- 
ture by Hubbard, Eldredge & Miller, Johnson-Hand- 
ley-Johnson, Imperial and Berry Furniture Co. 

The five special mention windows were by Fred 


(Continued on page 53) 





THE THREE LEADERS—E. Therkelsen’s grand 
prize winner (top) followed a color scheme of green 
with touches of lavender and purple. The center, 
Kenney & Levan’s winner of second prize was rich 
with tapestries, bright velour coverings, and walnut 
furniture. The base is H. L. Van Valkenburgh’s 
third prize entry for Helpolsheimer’s, Grand Rapids. 
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Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
' World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates cas 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


‘ BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 


Artistic Decorations & Artificial Flowers 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 
Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects 


CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Wax Figures and Display Fixtures 


THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. 
1123 W. Washington Blvd. 


Metal Display Fixtures and Card Holders 





INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Air Brushes and Accessories 


REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
1417 West Jackson Blvd. 


Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
134-140 North Robey Street 


Window and Interior Decorations 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
190 N. State Street 
Cornell Wood Board 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 


everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers 


by the 


Buyers Service Bureau of The DISPLAY WORLD. 
Write for Catalogues! 


Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Co 
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Showing 


HEN Eric Flemming, 
display manager for 
Swan & Edgar, Ltd., of 
London, installed a bat- 
tery of fourteen windows for a 
“white sale” this spring one of the 
neatest units of the group was a 


trim of lingerie. It was executed ° 


in the modern manner with a plas- 
tic background panel spreading the 
length of the window. Before this, 
in the center of its expanse, was 
a triangular set piece resting upon 
its apex and supported by two 
isosceles triangles. The upper 
edges had been cut away to form 
the outline of a keystone, and this 
section of the perimeter had been 
painted in alternating checks of 
black and white. A short distance 
below were two diamonds in gray 
and black, serving as reliefs for 
the pictorial panel, which consti- 
tuted the chief burden of the set 
piece. This showed a comely girl 
lifting a costume slip from a table. 
The figure was clothed in black, 
providing a strong contrast with 
the pale tones of her features and 
the whiteness of the underwear. 
At the extremes of the back- 
ground panel were two wings 
much lower than its overlapping 
layers. Widely different in con- 
struction and cut at the top like 
the barb of an arrow, they pro- 
vided an indentation into which 
black spearheads of wallboard had 
been fitted and fastened at the 
point in sheaths mounted on a 
gray base. The tops of these 


insets had been painted in the- 


black. and white patterns of the 
set piece, providing a balance in 
decoration that insured harmonious 
relationship. 

The trim was heavy, very much 
heavier than is customary in the 
States. The drapes upon tee 








Top by Eric Flemming, Swan & Edgar, London; (2) by 

A. A. Matzer, Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio; (3) by 

C. S. Longenbaugh, Globe Department Store, Wau- 
kegan, Ill.; base by Kayser Shops, New York. 


Lingerie 


stands were well handled, and the 
pajama-clad figures at right and 
left of the set pieces were posed 
in a pleasing manner. But the 
floor was littered with a stagger- 
ing amount of small items that 
cluttered the display and robbed 
it of the clarity that is so highly 
prized by both German and Amer- 
ican decorators. 

The value of. the display as an 
illustration is the attractiveness of 
its composition in spite of its de- 
fects. It would have been better 
to have dispensed with the set 
piece or the background panel. 
Together they are ponderous and 
scarcely harmonious. Separated, 
either would have been sufficient 
to set off the goods to better ad- 
vantage. But even with this mis- 
carriage of judgment there is an 
interest and charm in the display 
that make it impressive. 

The displays shown in the 
smaller plate reveal the sharp dif- 
ferences between the British and 
American methods. There is a 
grace and clarity about the Yankee 
windows not found in the Briton’s 
trim. There is an understanding 
of the modes of expression, an 
adherence to theme and a finish 
that the trans-Atlantic installation 
lacks. . 

There is something Oriental 
about modernism, In fact, some 
of its foremost exponents acknow- 
ledge their debt to Japan for 
ideas: This quality crops out in 
Andrew Matzer’s negligee trim 
for F. & R. Lazarus Company’s 
spring opening at Columbus, Ohio. 
Here is a great panel set-piece 
with a queerly shaped star deco- 
ration executed in black and grey 
with huge pockets at the base in 
which reflectors are concealed. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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MOST 
EXCLUSIVE 


Display at 1. A. D M. Convention, Toronto, Canada, by A liederickson of Kline’s, Kansas City, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE of NEW YORK, Inc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 
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303 Fifth Ave., New York City 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR U. S. A. 
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Display 
World 


SERVICE BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD will be glad to supply the 


latest authentic information about anything in the dis- 


play line in which you are interested. 


If you do not 


find your needs listed on this blank, write a separate 


letter. 


If we do not have the information you want 


on file, we'll find out for you. 


AF 

CJ Air Brushes 
(] Animated Signs 
_] Art Prints and 

Reproductions 
( Artificial Flowers 
QO Artificial Snow 
CL] Art Screens 
1) Art Studies 
C1] Backgrounds 
(1) Background Coverings 
(J Books on Cardwriting 
C) Books on Display 
(] Books on Draping 
(1) Booths and Floats 
[] Brushes and Pens 
() Cabinets—Revolving 


[} Card & Mat Board 

() Card Writers’ Materials 

[] Cash Carriers 

(] Chairs and Seats 

(] Color Lighting 

(] Counters and Shelving 

(] Crepe Papers 

_}) Decalcomania 

[] Decorative Papers 

() Display Furniture 

1) Display Forms 

[} Display Racks 

[] Dividers—Show 
Window 

(_] Drawings and Paintings 

[) Drawing Boards 


Exhibit Displays 

Fabrics and Trimmings 

Fixtures 

Flags and Banners 

Hammers—Window 

Lamp Coloring 

Lithographed Displays 

Lighting and Equipment 

[] Natural Foliage 

_] Pageants and Exhibits 

[J Papier Mache 
Specialties 

[] Plaques (Window) 

[1] Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

[] Plushes and Velours 

C1) Price Cards and Tickets 

[J Price Ticket Holders 

() Reflectors 

(] Revolving Display 
Tables 

0 Screens (Background) 

_] Socks—Window 

[] Show Cards 

[] Show Card Schools 
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Mail to THE DISPLAY 


_) Show Card Service 
C] Show Card Supplies 
_] Show Cases 

' | Show Case Lighting 


_) Signs and Card Holders 


_) Signs—Brass and 
Bronze 

1) Signs—Electric 

[} Signs—Wood Letter 

C] Stencil Outfits 

[] Stock Posters 

C) Store Designing 

“] Store Fronts 

[] Time Switches 

_}] Valances 

[J] Wall Board 


_)} Wax Forms and Figures 
(1) Wickerware Specialties 
\_} Window Display Service 


(1) Window Drapes 

() Window Lighting 

_] Window Shades 

Window Trimming 
Schools 

Wood Carvings 
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Time Is Ripe for World Convention 


German Displaymen Hail Meeting at Leipzig as Means of Opening 
Way for Freer Exchange of Ideas Between National Bodies 


By DOCTOR KRENTZ 


Counscelor, German Association of Window Decorators, Berlin 


HE tendency of the times is no longer, as in 
earlier periods, to confine our interest in the 
things industrial and technical to the achieve- 
ments of a single country. More and more it 

is realized that the lore of one land is but a fragment of 
world knowledge, and that, therefore, it behooves every 
one engaged in these fields to give attention to the ac- 
complishments of those who dwell beyond the national 
borders. 

Opening of our frontiers to the products of other 
countries widened the province of everyone engaged in 
their distribution, rendering it necessary to learn their 
composition and the possibilities of their employment 
in order that profitable handling might be assured. 

Having cast down the barriers to foreign industry, 
it followed without debate that a critical survey of the 
composition of these products was essential. We are no 
longer prejudiced against them, and we readily admit 
their soundness and quality. By acquaintance with the 
manufacturing methods of other lands we not only 
learn to measure the value of our own wares, but also 
enable borrowings from the methods of the foreigner 
to improve them. 

Art, craftsmanship and all that is bound up with 
them know no national boundaries. To improve his 
technique, the artist studies abroad, seeks out cities afar 
off and mingles with alien folk. From this it can be 


deduced that when he returns to his studio he comes 
with a broadened vision that adds to his effectiveness 
and enables him to bid not only for the rewards of his 
homeland, but the world as well. 

That which applies to art is also applicable in large 
measure to display. The decorator today cannot afford 


’ to limit his search for ideas to his homeland. His vision 


must encompass the world. The unparalleled quickening 
of commercial intercourse and the friendly relationships 
which it has occasioned have contracted distance and 
made the earth a smaller orb. 

Whereas a journey to America was formerly re- 
garded as a great and hazardous undertaking, inter- 
change between the two continents has brought both 
perceptibly closer. And it is well that it is so, for thus 
the windowman is given new opportunity ; he can gather 
ideas from foreign lands for his work, and can aid in 
the advancement of his profession throughout the world 
by his experiments. 

If this is true, there is nothing to prevent world 
organization of windowmen for advancement of retail- 
ing through their medium. Even so is it possible, 
through love of their profession, to construct an inter- 


national organization dedicated to the advancement of - 


their craft interest and the elevation of their calling. 
When the German Association of Window Decorators, 
(Continued on page 35) 





A German Display of Bathing Apparel Executed in the Ultra-Simple Style Now in Vogue in Berlin 
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Prize Awards by the Judges of 


The International Register Co. 
Window Display Contest 


at the 





The entire background of this window design, created by M. H. Luber for The Killian Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was cut out by the Cutawl. Material is Insulite board. 


One of the Prize Winning Windows 


created with 
the aid of the 


Displaymen everywhere will be interested to know that the Second Prize in the 
Window Display Contest of The International Register Company, held during the 
1928 Convention of Display Men at Toronto, Canada, was awarded to M. H. 
Luber, display manager for The Killian Company, of Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 


Many Cutawl users will remember that Mr. Luber also won the First Prize in 
last year’s contest with his “pipe organ” background especially created for a 
Killian window during Music Week. He has many unusual and exceedingly clever 
designs to his credit and is one of the most enthusiastic friends the* Cutawl has. 


In writing of his achievements Mr. Luber says: “I was one of the first users of 
this machine and do not know how I could possiby get along in my work without 
my Cutawl. The new improved machine is a wonder, and I can recommend it to 
any store as one of the biggest money-savers of its kind.” 


The new model K6 Cutawl is actually a revelation, in greater ease of use, greater 
power, greater efficiency. It is portable and wholly self-contained. Its patented 
swivel control enables the operator easily to insert the chisel or saw into the design 
with absolute accuracy, and the cutting is performed with equal precision simply 
by sliding the machine over the pattern. 





1928 Convention 


of the 


International Association 
of Display Men 


FIRST PRIZE: P. T. Blackburn, Denham 
Theatres, Denver, Colorado. 


SECOND PRIZE: M. H. Luber, Display 
nem The Killian Co., Cedar Rap- 
ds, Ia. 


THIRD PRIZE: Chas. C. Vance, Display 
ig E. C. Jones Shops, Fairmont, 
ay, fs 


FOURTH PRIZE: H. W. Dennis, Display 
Manager, L. L. Stearns & Sons, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 


FIFTH PRIZE: Bruce Phenix, Display 
Manager, Perkins Bros. Co., Paris, 
Texas. 


Note: Reproductions of the Prize Win- 
ning Displays will appear from tme to 
time in our advertisements in this publi- 
cation. Watch for them’ 











Send for Detailed Information 
About Our FREE 10-Day 
Trial Offer 


Test the Cutawl! Prove its efficiency—its speed 
—its accuracy—its versatility. Let us convince 
you by its performance that it will increase 
your earnings and extend your field of oppor- 
tunity. Take early advantage of this attrac- 


tive offer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY 
13 South Throop Street 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Winning Attention with the Flasher 


4 Shadow Boxed Message in a Darkened Window Suddenly Illumined 
Draws Passers and Subsequent Light Changes, Hold Them 


arous 


winnit 

By HAZEL SHIREMAN provel 

: ® unust 
Advertising Manager, Watt & Shand, Lancaster, Pa. 


N the Wednesday before 

Father’s Day one of the 

best Watt & Shand win- 

dows was turned over to 
what might be called a teaser win- 
dow to work up enthusiasm for a 
Father’s Day display, which was to 
be put in on Thursday. 


The teaser window showed a 
newsboy with a pack of papers 
asleep on a merchandise case on 
which the sign, “Give Dad a Tie— 
Father’s Day, June 17,” was pasted. 
The story which the window con- 
veyed was that the newsy tried his 
best to sell the newspapers in which 
the feature story was “Sixth Annual 
Father’s Day to Be Nation’s Great- 
est. Necking Party.” The papers 
apparently didn’t sell, and it was to 
be supposed that the buying public 
was not enthusiastic about remem- 
bering poor old dad on the day set 
aside for him. The boy has scat- 
tered a few pennies on the box on 
which he is sleeping, and they tell 
their mute tale of a day’s labor 
without much return. At each side 
of the window a group of neck ties 
was assembled. This was done 
merely to foretell what the next 
window would feature. <A_ red 
Gothic screen flogged with black | 
backed up the newsboy setting. A | 
modern floor mat was used to direct 
the eye toward the two piles of 
neckwear. The window was com- 
pleted on Wednesday morning and 
was kept in only until Thursday 
morning. At that time a Father’s 
Day window displaying neckties was 
put in. 














This window showed four-in- 
hand ties in three groups. A group 
in the center showed neckwear at 
$2—a group on either side featured 
neckwear at $1 and 1.50. Back of 
the center display was a plaque of 
modernistic design, showing a pic- 
ture of a middle-aged man, pre- 
sumably Father. This part of the 
display housed a shadow box con- 
taining the following verse: 


(Continued on page 51) 





FATHER’S DAY STUNT—Alfred 
Climenson, display manager for 
-Watt & Shand, Lancaster, Pa., 
gripped passers by special lighting 
effects. The upper center shows 
the first effect, a verse in a shadow 
box. Below is the next change 
' ewe showing different copy, and the 

iit og ian re : base reveals the third step. At the 
. top is a teaser display used earlier. 
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Three Proven Attraction Schemes 


Standard Methods Used Successfully in Recent 
Trims by Midwestern Displaymen 


|, igo empl eats is the first quest of every display, for until 
the trim gains the passer’s eye there is no means of 
arousing his interest in the goods on view. The means of 
winning his attention are, of course, infinite, but three of the 
proven schemes are: (1) Emphasis upon seasonability; (2) 
unusual backgrounds or set pieces, and (3) “human interest” 





Top by Harold Gale, Baskins, Chicago; center by A. 
Roeder, Block’s, Indianapolis; base by A. A. Matzer, 
Lazarus Co., Columbus. 


sets. In the accompanying illustrations are instances of em- 
ployment of each of these styles. 

The display of sports wear, coupled with golf clubs and 
bags, is a product of Harold Gale, display manager, Baskins, 
Chicago’s alert haberdashery chain. The composition is 
simple, the featured goods appearing in three units dominated 
by the center group of golf togs. A grass mat on the floor is 
the only concession to atmosphere, the permanent backgrounds 
of rich walnut having but one embellishment, a Hart Schaffner 
& Marx poster. The garments are priced at $33, but through 


(Continued on page 35) 
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DISPLAY MEN! 








~~ Oo. OU. CUD 8 0 AR DOD 


Fanetlized@. Lim 6 e-r 


Is the ideal fibre board for 
signs, backgrounds, cut- 
outs, and ornamental dis- 
plays of all kinds. 


Cornell is all first quality 
wood fibre, cuts easily and 
leaves a smooth attractive 
edge. 


The surface is varnish 
sized, providing a splendid 
base for any type of deco- 
ration. 


‘Cutawl Owners! 


The Inventor of the Cutawl 
says: 





Gent lemen: 


I have used Cornell Wood Board for ornamental 
cuttings and scroll work with the Cutawl 
machine, and I am glad to recommend it as an 
ideal board for this purpose. 


Yours truly 








Find Pe, 


Ve Ve Colby 





Use Cornell on your next dis- 
play. You will be pleased with 
the result. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
190 No. State St. Chicago 
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Premier Auto Prize Won by Ahlroth 


Los Angeles Display Manager Awarded Chevrolet Offered in Electric 
Cleaner Co. Contest—Huinrichs, Tibbetts and Berry Next in Line 


NNOUNCEMENT of the 
prize winners in the Premier 
Family Display Contest has 
just been made after the 
judgés acting for the Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, had 
passed upon a record-breaking num- 
ber of entries. 
~ This contest was an interesting 
feature of the introduction of two new 
electric cleaners bearing the Premier 
name in January last. They are the 
new Premier Pic-Up and the Premier 
Junior. These, together with the 
Premier Duplex and its accessories, 
constitute the complete Premier family. 

To promote the “family” idea, the 
manufacturers arranged a nation-wide 
window display competition, which 
opened March 26 and closed at mid- 
night on April 7. For the best dis- 
plays installed during this period, a 
1928 Chevrolet Sedan was offered as 
a grand prize, and $1,000 additional 
in cash prizes, the latter divided into 
three classes. All central stations, de- 
partment stores and approved dealers 
handling the line were invited to par- 
ticipate. The details were stated in 
the leading trade publications and in 
effective broadsides mailed out direct 
to electrical merchandisers. Specimen 
displays were shown as guides to in- 
dividual ingenuity, and a whole bat- 
tery of striking and original display 
material was offered by the Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

Its officials were heartily gratified 
by the response, not only because of 
the fine displays which were sub- 
mitted, but because a check-up has 
demonstrated that the various com- 
panies enjoyed a substantial increase in 
sales as a result of their participation. 

The judges who made the awards 
were: W. L. Stensgaard, president, 
International Association of Display 
Men; A. L. Atkinson, publicity man- 
ager, General Electric Co., merchan- 








Te ee ome oS Vaeeaenee ste Bi i ia 


Cc. W. Ahlroth’s Grand Prize Window Which Won the Chevrolet Tops the 
Plate. Next is O. J. Hinrichs’ Class A Winner, Followed by Entries of George 
Tibbetts and J. U. Berry That Won Top Prizes in Their Classes. 


dise department ; C. C. Agate, managing director, Win- W. Ahlroth, The May Co., Los Angeles, Calif. The 


dow Display Advertising Association; Thomas F. 
Logan, president of Lord & Thomas and Logan, and 


remaining prizes in each class were awarded: 
FIRST PRIZE, $100—Class A, O. J. Hinrichs, The Toledo 


B. M. Fast, sales manager, Associated Gas and Electric Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio. Class B, G .F. Tibbetts, Forbes & 


Companies. agen Inc., Springfield, Mass. Class C, J. U. Berry, Valley 
, ‘lectrical Suppl ; i 
The grand prize, 1928 Chevrolet, was won by C. “SECOND PRIZE ‘oe. Can A J. M. Shollar, Penn 
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Central Light & Power Co., Altoona, Pa.; Class B, P. J. Bel- 
lanca, Hens & Kelly Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Class C, A. L. 
Flower, Elmwood Electric Shop, Buffalo, N. Y. 

THIRD PRIZE, $50—Class A, W. B. Harris, Knoxville 
Power & Light Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Class B, W. N. Speer, 
W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth, Texas; Class C, N. A. 
Franks, The Good Housekeeping Shop, Detroit, Mich. 

HONORABLE MENTION, $10—Class A, H. H. Bauck, 
Associated Gas & Electric System, Ithaca, N. Y.; City of 
Calgary Electric Light & Power Co., Calgary, Alta; G. F. 
Kuzell, The Cleveland Southwestern Railway & Light Co., 
Crestline, Ohio; J. L. Ryan, Empire Gas & Electric Co., 
Auburn, N. Y.; A. F. Clark, Kansas Gas & Electric Co.. 
El Dorado, Kansas; G. B. Haygood, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La.; R. M. Angell, New York 
Power & Light Corporation, Schenectady, N. Y.; E. Morri- 
son, Northwestern Electric Co., Portland, Ore.; J .Brown, 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., La Jolla, Calif. 
Class B, T. Eaton Co., Toronto, Ont.; Hudson’s Bay Co., 
Calgary, Alta; M. H. Luber, The Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; G. E. Tedeschi, Meekins, Packard & Wheat, Spring- 
field, Mass.; W. T. Dwyer, Shartenberg & Robinson Co., 
New Haven, Conn. Class C, L. W. Knecht, General Washing 
Machine & Repair Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Frank B. Hill, 
Waynesburg, Pa.; T. E. Engelhardt, Jennison Hardware Co., 
Bay City, Mich.; H. W. Paffendorf, C .H. Paffendorf & Sons, 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Miss Evelyn Johnston, Winfield Electric 
Co., Winfield, Kansas. 

HONORABLE MENTION, $5.00—Class A, M. A. Glass, 
Alabama Power Co., Anniston; Ala.; C. W. Caldwell, Beverly 
Gas & Electric Co., Council Bluffs, lowa; H. E. Carson, Edison 
Light & Power Co., York, Pa.; E. E. Mattson, Citizens Gas 
& Electric Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa; J. A. Minster, Elmira 
Water, Light & Railroad Co., Elmira, N. Y.; J. C. Penberthy, 
Ohio Public Service Co., Mansfield, Ohio; C. M. England, 
Penn-Ohio Power & Light Co., Lisbon, Ohio; E. F. Dahlheim, 
Portland Electric Power Co., Hillsboro, Ore.; J. Brook, San 
Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., La Mesa, Calif.; 
W. T. Conlon, Utica Gas & Electric Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Class B, Theo. Weigel, E. W. Edwards & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
T. J. McCormack, People’s Outfitting Co, Detroit, Mich.; 
M. R. McDonnell, J. H. C. Petersen’s Sons Co., Davenport, 
Iowa; W. L. Clush, Pomeroy’s, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa.; J. C. 
Mackey, M. Rich & Bros. Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Smallman & 
Ingrams, Ltd., London, Ont.; M. B. Wallace, Taylor Brothers 
Co, Provo, Utah. Class C, R. H. Pow, Euclid Taylor Elec- 
tric Co., East Cleveland, Ohio; L: E .Drossart, Green Bay 
Hardware Co., Green Bay, Wis; G. H. Foster, Haskell Elec- 
tric Co., Holyoke, Mass.; R. E. Rosenbarger, Indiana Furni- 
ture Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Morvin Levy, Levy Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.; R. O. Mulligan, Reliance Electric 
Service Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; S. M. Whinihan, Whinihan 
Bros. & Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 





PRIZE AWARDS IN THE CUTAWL CONTEST 
PARGSOGRATES entered. in the International Register 

Company’s display contest on use of the Cutawl for win- 
dow and interior decoration were judged at the I. A. D. M. 
convention at Toronto by a committee consisting of I. E. Ogg, 
president of the Sharon (Pa.) Association of Display Men; 
Harry E. Hoile, display manager for the Pizitz Dry Goods 


Co., Birmingham, Ala., and William Scharninghausen, dis-~ 


play manager for the Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash. The com- 
mittee listed its awards by the numbers previously placed on 
the photographs, all other marks of identification having pre- 
viously been removed. Check-ups of their decisions revealed 
the winners as follows: First, P. T. Blackburn, Deu.ver; 
second, M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; third, 
C.-C. Vance, Fairmont, W. Va.; fourth, H. W. Denius, L. L. 
Stearns & Sons, Williamsport, Pa.; fifth, Bruce Phenix, Per- 
kins Bros., Paris, Texas. 

Honorable mention included: First, Louis Summerton, 
card writer, W. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; second, 
J. T. Hurley, Owl Drug Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; third, 
LeNore Studios, New York City; fourth, P. A. Harrold, 
Model Grocery Co., Pasadena, Calif. 
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P LAN window lighting for your 
Fall displays early. Now is a good 
time to get suggestions from our 
Show Window Lighting Engineers. 








THERE'S no obligation. Simply 
send us a rough diagram of your 
windows, giving approximate di- 
mensions and we will make rec- 
ommendations for lighting them 
efficiently and effectively. 


STERLING Reflectors are guar- 
anteed for a “lifetime of service.” 
Merchants and Display Men prefer 
them because they are greatly 
superior. 






















essere reJt VV vee N 


REFLECTOR &-Mansactures 
Engineers-ILEUMINATING CO. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
1403 W-JACKSON BLVD- CHICAGO-U-F-A 
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The Unit in Stationery Displays 
A Unique Adaptation of the Principle of Grouping Associated 
Articles to the Requrements of the Book Shop 


By JOHN J. BELL 
Display Manager, Burrows Brothers Co., Cleveland, O. 


E believe that the use of window displays is our five stores in similar fashion, thus assuring our 
the psychological way to keep the name of a identity throughout the city. We try to extend through 
store before the public. For this reason we our windows that touch of warm welcome for which 
are very careful to decorate the windows of Burrows is noted, since through them we reach prospec- 

sai ' " iia tive customers most directly. 
Sia bole Soo os | Books are displayed as a unit, 


one title only being used. Too 
many titles tend to confuse the 
passerby, and the number of 
colors found in a group of mis- 
cellaneous book covers tends to 
distract the attention and de- 
stroy the unity of the display. 
Therefore, one prominent color 
is stressed through the use of but 
one title, and the books are ar- 
ranged and built up into a well- 
balanced window by the use of 
up-to-the-minute display fix- 
tures. 

Since fountain pens are so 
small, it is necessary to create 
ideas through the use of win- 
dow fixtures in order to display 
them so that the passer will stop 
and buy one. Backgrounds are 
a great help in bringing out 
their points of importance, and 
drapes add color and cheerful- 
ness. 

In handling writing paper 
from our office supply depart- 
ment, we use unit displays. The 
accompanying picture shows a 
very educational one, too, for 
the small signs told how the 
paper was made, from the pulp 
to the finished product. On the 
large sign in the center were 
samples of the different grades 
of paper, and behind this sign 
was an electric light, to attract 
attention at night. Bleached 
rags of special stock, the ‘irst 





THE SCHEME IN ACTION—A 
single book is featured in the top 
display, although the trim is' stocky. 
This method prevents confusion 
caused by presentation of a number 
of books. Giant pencils in the cen- 
ter window tell its story at a glance 
to the passer. The base, a paper 
display, interests the viewer with 
an attraction device. 
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requirement of paper making, were also included in the 
window. Because of the transparency of the paper, 
colored drapes were used, and we were careful to make 
the plain lettered display cards harmonize in color with 
the rest of the display, for we realize their importance. 





Time Ripe for World Convention 
(Continued from page 28) 


as one of the greatest organizations of windowmen, 
assumed the task of calling displaymen of all lands to a 
convention at Leipzig, on October 19, it was with the 
purpose not only of serving German windowmen, but 
of bringing the significance of window display into 
prominence, with the expectation that it would win sup- 
port from all divisions of business. Not yet is the worth 
of good display to manufacturers and merchants prop- 
erly appreciated. In all countries there are influential 
groups that are still skeptical of display. To win over 
these “die-hards” and thus at the same time perform a 
service to business of all nations is the objective of the 
first international convention of window decorators. 

It will also serve to bring the windowmen into closer 
relationship. In Leipzig they will have an opportunity 
to counsel together and to bring their problems and their 
interests to the attention of the world. 


The bearing of display upon business, the broaden- 
ing of its sphere, development of artistic expression and 
possibilities for work abroad are a few of the questions 
which will be discussed. 

The German association holds the time propitious 
through the International Congress to place the interests 
of windowmen before the world. May the International 
Congress confer upon the displayman the position of 
importance in business life that his contribution merits ! 





Three Proven Attraction Schemes 


(Continued from page 31) 


skillful handling and presentation in splendidly groomed win- 
dows, bear the appearance of much higher values. 

Attractive backgrounds are the basis of the pulling power 
of A. Roeder’s display of ties for the William H. Block Co., 
Indianapolis. Black patent leather with a silver panel insert 
garbed this window with a richness that fascinated passers. 
Black and white ties and cravats in bright stripes aided in 
bringing out the beauty of this installation. 

The shirt display shows a figure posed in such fashion as 
to show a new collar with a small tab. Here is an illustration 
of the symbolic setting that shows how easy it is to tell the 
sales story completely, despite elimination of many of the 
details of the setting. A man’s bedroom is suggested, but only 
a-chiffonier is shown, and the figure stands before this in the 
act of donning a tie. Shirts protrude from the drawers and 
rest on top of the dresser, while busts at right and left, with 
auxiliary showings on shirt boards, balance the arrangement. 
Show cards in the foreground outline the advantages of the 
new shirt. The trim is the product of Andrew A. Matzer, dis- 
play manager for the F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus, Ohio. 





ADLER-JONES ISSUE NEW CATALOGUE 
“The Guide to Better Window Displays” is the title of the 
new catalogue recently issued by the Adler-Jones Co., 
Chicago, Ill In addition to the standard lines of flowers, 
foliage, screens and plushes, there is an interesting citation 
of stocks of “modernistic displayers” executed in the angular 
and cubistic styles now popular. 












Mechanical Dolls 
of All Nations 





NO. R9 AMERICAN DOLL 


The newest introduction by Messmore 
& Damon for the display field. 


This illustration is one of a series of 
dolls typifying various nations. 


Picture the effectiveness of this me- 
chanical doll for your display. 


All are excellent reproductions of the 
countries they represent. 


The doll illustrated measures 6’ 6” long, 
7’ high, 30” wide. 


Send for complete details, 
including photographic illus- 
trations of other dolls, also 
mechanical displays of every 
description. 


Messmore & Damon 


INCORPORATED 


404-408 West 27th Street 
New York, N Y. 
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Convention Notes Utility Progress 


Windows Installed at I. A. D. M. Gathering Mirror Sweeping 
Improvements in Technique of Public Utility W indowmen 


REAT forward strides of public utility display in the windows that have gone in have usually reflected credit 


recent years have been reflected in I. A. D. M. upon the installers. 

conventions by the attention given this field in Pots and pans and kitchen ranges are never handled with 

demonstrations. During the past two years Thurs- ease. They are bulky and usually colorless, and it is difficult 
day morning has been set aside for utility demonstrators, and to handle them either separately or together. Yet G. E. Wil- 





VACUUM ELECTRIC 
WASHER 
{29% 


MEY ecanaan 








liams, of the Boston Store, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, has produced a good 
effect in his combination of the two 
wares. “Color in the Kitchen” was 
his theme, and he chose bright- 
colored ranges and equally attrac- 
tive utensils as the materials for 
his composition. Naturally the 
ranges were used at the extremes 
and the kettles arranged in front 
and at the sides as reliefs. The 
most vital feature of the window 
was a huge, round set piece covered 
in a dark-patterned fabric that 
strongly set off the center unit of 
kettles in white enamel. Williams 
used an electric range at the left 
and a gas stove at the right. 

Paul Kloeris, of the Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., St. Louis, 
gave spectators a treat with a 
whimsical Easter window. The fea- 
tured wares were electric lamps, 
and these he transformed into 
“eggs” bedded in downy nests or in 
small groups on a grass mat. In 
the center was a large Easter 
“bunny” of plastic composition and 
six tiny rabbits linked together by 
reins which the larger figure held 
in its mouth. Another snow-white 
“baby” twinked his long ears above 
a nest built of lamp cartons. 

Perhaps the most impressive 
display of this class was arranged 
by Carl V. Haecker, of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., Chicago. This 
was an “Easy” washer window 
that skillfully dramatized the bene- 
fits of modern home conveniences. 
At one side the figure of a woman 
crouched in tears at the side of an 
old-fashioned galvanized tub and 
wash board, spoke eloquently of the 
hardships of this primitive mode of 
laundering. Opposite her another 
girl, smartly dressed, embroidered 
as her Easy Washer churned. The 
attached wringer fed a stream of 
clean laundry into a wicker basket. 

Cut-outs were the foundation of 
Haecker’s display. They supplied 





EVIDENCE OF SKILL—Ability 
of the utility windowmen to capi- 
talize their opportunities is re- 
flected in the convention trims. 
G. E. Williams vitalizes a kitchen 
with color. In. Paul Kloeris’ lamp 
display the bulbs become Easter 
eggs. Carl Haecker’s washer pres- 
entation is crammed with human 
interest, 
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him with his figures; they furnished him the attraction de- 
vice which he hung in the center of his background. They 
served as the wave-formed battery of show cards which 
screened the foreground. And in their employment he has 
achieved a rare accomplishment. Ten cards were strewn 
across the front, each copiously lettered. And yet, so well 
were they fashioned, and so nicely blended together, they not 
only failed to disturb the viewer, but, on the contrary, softened 
the display and provided its finishing touches. 

George Westerman’s treasure chest, half submerged by 
sand, was easily the most outstanding creation of the con- 
vention and merited the Simpson cup awarded the Michigan 
displayman for the most novel and original display idea. 
In the chest he had placed in studied disorder, a group of 
silver urns and percolators. 

John L. Ryan’s prison cell for brooms, mops and buckets 
also made a hit. The scheme used was based upon a win- 
dow which he entered in the Premier Sweeper contest, but 
it showed notable improvement upon his earlier design. As 
arranged for the Empire Gas & Electric Co., of Auburn, 
N. Y., the window showed the cell at the far left, the major 
portion of the floor space being given to sweepers. In the 
convention trim, the cell was in the center, and, save for a 
single sweeper and futuristic cards announcing that the 
prisoners had been condemned to life imprisonment for their 
cruelties to housekeepers, the window was devoid of other 
wares. 





Swing of Pendulum to Modernism 


Reaction from Elaboration of Victorian Era Its First 
Cause; Masses Demand Simplicity in Art 
By JAMES A. CAREY 
Display Manager, Sol Marcus & Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Fp toee moves in cycles. Every age find its spiritual 

prototype in some niche of the past. Every art that ex- 
presses its age finds a precedent in some other area. We, of 
our age, have returned to the extremes of simplicity after 
having waded through the excess of Victorianism. Our minds 
rush electric-like to new mechanical ventures. We show un- 
rest and find expression in the various outdoor sports, in con- 
quering the depths of the sea, the extremes of altitude and 
the polar regions. We are fast becoming masters of the ele- 
ments themselves. The age is one of material expansion—the 
dawn of another Renaissance. 

The modern man and woman finds little time for the elab- 
orate or mystical. Clothing must be easy, loose, and prac- 
tical. Books are terse, usually “digests.” Music is quick, and 
art is direct, simple, and practical—“Modernism.” 

To the display man, “Modernism” means the art of pre- 
senting his goods in a unique, but point-blank manner, so as 
to attract the rushing: passerby, to hold and make him buy. 
The total lack of mysticism, elaboration or sentiment in “Mod- 
ernism” grips the public. By means of cubes, cylinders, and 
spheres in relation to a simple but harmoniously forceful color 
scheme, the display man of vision will express the mechanism 
and tempo of our electric age. Finding an interpretation of 
our own time in a “modernistic” window display, the modern 
man and woman will consciously or subconsciously frequent 
the store exhibiting the greatest spirit of progress. 

“Modernism” cannot be ignored successfully, for it is an 
integral part in the great currents of progress—the clarion 
promise of a new Renaissance. 





NEW BOOKLET SETS OUT DONNELLEY SERVICES 

A splendidly printed booklet in two colors has been issued 
by the Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation to promote their 
services in sampling, distributing and display installation. 
The section devoted to displays is replete with illustrations 
of the trims installed by the organization’s branches and the 
text outlines the methods used to insure good results for 
clients. It is a commendable expression of the value of this 
feature of modern merchandising. Copies may be had by re- 
quest to the firm’s Chicago office at 352 East Twenty-second 
Street. 
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“Turn ‘Eyers’ Into Buyers’ 


New catalog—just out—: 


Garter Rack 
(Card Stand 
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TANDARDIZE on TIMBER- 
LAKE Display Fixtures. 
Build up sales and profit volume. 
Keep inventories to the minimum. 
Move “shelf warmers” quickly. 
Save customers’ and clerks’ time. 
Mateh the chain stores’ efforts. 
You will be surprised at our 
moderate prices for fixtures of 
such modern design, top qual- 
ity materials and strong con- 
struction. 


; 


Top 
3” x 514”) 


No. 762-C. B. 
Display 
Stand 





mailed on request. 


|e lt 
J. B. TIMBERLAKE & SONS, Inc. 


JACKSON, MICH., U. S. A. 























If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! | 


You’re reading this issue and no doubt have | 
found it offers a complete review of modern, | 
up-to-date window and store display methods 
and experiences. You can’t get the full benefit 
from The DISPLAY WORLD unless you get 
it regularly, and the cost is only $3.00 per year. 
Use this order blank TODAY. 


ORDER BLANK 





pena sey a: MASSES <a> 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription te 
en WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


IN wd Co can ant cbs dw owe tea Ces Cx at alten wa nonieber de dkcih dae cae 
SI ibe knee i oc Gs aie bE RA dwg Crhoiatiad eter &15% : 


IMPORTANT Add 10c to checks for exchange; 50c addi- 


tional for Canadian and foreign orders. 

























A Modernist Background by F. R. Ferryman Used in 

Wise Shoes, New York, Trims, Appears at the Top. Be- 

low is a Live Model Demonstration at Cutler’s, Chicago, 
Arranged by M. D. Lagee. 


NE of Chicago’s livest footwear houses is the Cut- 

ler Shoe Company, which operates a large shop 

in the new Palmer House on South State Street. 

They have always done a tremendous business on 
shoes sold at $5.50, their only price. They make an effort to 
duplicate the most fastidious styles shown in more expensive 
shops, and will, in order to keep up their reputation for’ style, 
buy a shoe that costs as much as they sell it for. 

Every three weeks Display Manager M. D. Lagee uses a 
specialty trim with a live model. He has found’ this’ scheme 
a splendid means of publicity for the store and a stimulus to 
direct sales of smart merchandise. 
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Showing Popular 
Price Shoes 


Proof That It Pays to Put Emphasis Upon 
Careful Planning and to Create the Atmos- 
phere of Quality for Wares Sold in the 
Lower Price Ranges; What New York and 
Chicago Stores Are Doing to Attract This 
Type of Business. 


Of this type was a recent particularly attractive window 
featuring “Deauville Sandals.’ The complete setting for the 
window, plus the time charged by the model, cost $90. It was 
a splendid piece of publicity that drew unusual crowds into the 
large Cutler lobby, which would fill in one and one-half min- 
utes after the young lady appeared in the window. 

This display, built around a mid-summer slipper, was done 
primarily from a publicity point of view rather than one of 
creating direct sales. It is an example of how stores can use 
their windows for general publicity purposes and at the same 
create a great deal of interest and comment on the part of the 
general public. A thing of this kind is particularly effective 
when tied to some specific article of merchandise, such as the 
Deauville sandal used in this case. Notwithstanding all the 
above, this particular advertising stunt brought in a great deal 
of direct business. Lots of sales were made on account of the 
trim. 

Attention. should be called to the modern art show card 
used in this window, as well as the poster used in the back- 
ground: Mr. Lagee has had some very attractive displays, and 
some particularly attractive advertising show cards. He is 
gradually changing his style so that the trims will not be so 
confused as they used to be when shoes were placed in every 
available space in the window. Now they are arranged in unit 
formation, with sufficient space around each unit to accent 
the style of the shoes shown. 

Cutler’s sell a tremendous volume of silk hosiery. Invaria- 
bly during one of these displays—and following it—there is a 
strong and steady demand for what has been displayed., While 
the sandal display was in the window a reproduction of a hand- 
lettered drawing made by an artist for a newspaper advertise- 
ment was put in a frame and placed on an easel in the lobby 
near the sidewalk. The pictures of shoes, done in colors, fol- 
lowed the design and colors displayed in the island window. 

J. Duncan Williams, display counsel, happened to pass the 
store one afternoon during the showing and was attracted by 
the colorful appearance of the shoes illustrated. In less than 
a half-hour he noted that more than a hundred women stopped 
to look at the poster, and that many of them walked to the 
window in which the shoes were shown. The poster was kept 
in position during the two days that the advertisement was in 
the newspapers, making a direct tie up between printed and 
window publicity. 

“A short time ago,” says E. H. Furman, display manager 
for Caheen Bros., Inc., Birmingham, Ala., “we opened one of 
the most beautiful shoe departments of the south, and, of 
course, we wanted to ‘put the department over.’ In designing 
the opening display we tried to create something a little out of 
the ordinary that would leave an impression upon the minds 
of our window public. 

“Accordingly, we hit upon the ‘giant shoe’ idea and fell to 
the task of making a big model. It was cut out and made in 
our own workshop. 

“We first selected a popular number from our stock and 
made a drawing of it six feet long. Very particular attention 
was. paid to the design, lines and style of the shoe. This was 
then cut from wallboard and padded with cotton. A beautiful 
grade of satin was carefully stretched over the padding and 
fastened at the back. This gave the shoe a finished, rounded 
appearance. 

We used a floor mat of dark green satin with a modern- 
istic design of light green and silver on each end. The shoe 
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was placed on a bench in the center of the window and a spray 
of foliage worked directly behind it, while modernistic 
torcheres were used on each end. The window was trimmed 
light with only a few flowers and two French dvlls as acces- 
sories. Two powerfu spotlights, using amber and light blue 
screens, were played on the big shoe, producing a beautiful 
highlight effect. 

“The window was installed several weeks ago, and ‘we are 
certain that it accomplished what we wished it to. Even yet 
customers often speak of the window with the big shoe.” 

Since F. Revesz Ferryman assumed management of dis- 
plays for the nineteen stores operated by Wise Shoes, Inc., and 
Golden Rule shoes, these New York houses, specializing in 
popular-price merchandise, have been brightened with a series 
of modernistic decorations that have proved very valuable in 
drawing attention to their offerings. Ferryman received his 
art training abroad and won his spurs as a painter before 
leaving Germany during the inflation period. The type of 
work he is turning out is well illustrated by the accompany- 
ing reproduction of one of his smaller windows. In the 
strongly competitive field which the Wise chains occupy, these 
attractive display embellishments mean much in stamping the 
stores with individuality. 

The national display contest recently conducted by the 








Top, Everett Quintrell’s Trim for Elder & Johnston, 

Dayton, Ohio, Which Won First Prize in the Arnold 

Glove Grip Contest. Below, a Giant Show Used by 
E. H. Furman'at Caheen’s, Birmingham, Ala. 


manufacturers of Arnold Glove Grip Shoes gave Everett Quin- 
trell, display manager for Elder & Johnston, Dayton, Ohio, an 
opportunity at prize money which he promptly and success- 
fully embraced. Fashioning a window on modernistic lines, 
with a heavy plush hanging and an attractive device consisting 
of a shadow box revealing masculine feet shod in the featured 
footwear, he flanked this with large white triangles bearing 
shelves on which shoes were placed. A pair of show cards and 
a handful of shoes on stands and prone on the floor finished 
the design. Over the shadow box was a placard placed upon 
an extension of the box’s front bearing educational copy. 
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Sunfast Colors 


July sun has no effect on Tuttle Crinkle Crepe. You 
can put in a trim with Crinkle Crepe and feel sure 
it will be bright and colorful a week later. 


The silklike finish, ability to stretch 100% without 
breaking, and general workability has made Crinkle 
Crepe a favorite among displaymen. Have you tried 
it? Send for sample folds. 























Will You Help Preach the 
Gospel of Window Display? 





It requires no effort on your part; merely your desire 
to aid in enlarging and developing this wonderful me- 
dium of advertising and merchandising. 


Simply order a set of the slogan cuts—only $1.00 for 
a set of two sizes—less than their regular cost—and 
use them on your advertising literature, stationery, etc. 
It-affords an effective and dignified means for the con- 
centrated tie-up of all manufacturers and concerns 
catering to the display field. 

This slogan and emblem is the result of the realization 
of the publishers of The DISPLAY WORLD that the 
interests of the entire display field can best be ex- 
ploited and promoted by a national unity, as can only 
be done by means of a slogan or emblem of this type. 


Order Your Set of Electrotypes Today! 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. : 
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Arranging the Toilet Goods Display 


Diminutive Sizes of the Wares Makes Use of Cabinets and Shelves 
Imperative—Beautiful Settings Essential for Atmosphere 


ANITY cases are mere. bagateles in size, but how 
important they are to “flapper” and “non-flapping.” 
The tiny rouge box, the wee bottle of perfume, the 
atomizer, all fill but little space, but there are 

sterling profits in them and a strong demand for them. 
When it comes to display, the average windowman knows 
that it is absolutely essential to get them up—up into the 
passer’s vision where their merits can be weighed. And, like- 





wise, he has been informed on divers occasions that because 
of their minute size they call for settings expressive of their 


quality and emphatically associating them with the refine- , 
-ment and the culture which milady is certain she possesses. 


Since repetition is the best mode of emphasis, it is in- 
cumbent upon the display critic who acknowledges these 
axioms to bring out concrete illustrations of their employ- 
ment. And, fortunately, they are piling up. Here’s Paul 
Hamlin, display manager of Oran- 
sky’s, of Des Moines, where toilet 
goods are apparently interesting 
stocks, for he has rounded out a 
bunch of displays usually based on 
similar principles. 

A demonstrator comes to town 
and Mr. Hamlin is entrusted with 
the task of whipping up feminine 
interest in hér lecture. The result 
is a window which wins the eyes 
with an array of beautiful hang- 
ings, modernistic fixtures and some 
well-chosen heads. The background 
is covered with a black fabric 
stretched the length of the wall. In 
the center a bright hanging is sus- 
pended, showing “beauties” of the 
remote past in the flowing robes of 
the Byzantine period amid scenes 
bright with the glamor of tropical 
birds and the splendor of exotic 
flowers. Step fixtures in modern 
, Style stand at right and left and a 
grass mat adorns the floor. In the 
center foreground, a simple card 
announces the lecture, while a 
group of stands placed at intervals 
across the expanse of the window 
show the preparations which the 
lecturer will dwell upon. 

Gimbel’s, of New York, plan a 
toilet window. The decorator, 
Harry Stone, covers his background 
with a temporary wall into which 
a shadow box has. been recessed. 
Three-wing panels bearing shelves 
flank it on either side, and on their 
tiny ledges a host of small wares 
are stationed. In the center of the 
shadow -box is a triangular case 
with five shelves each, covered with 
perfumes, vanity cases, atomizers 
and cigarette cases. Above it, as 
the attraction device, is a colorful 
painting of a fairy in diaphanous 
garb, upon whom detached hands 
shower flower petals. Modern paint- 
ings cover wings of the window. 

Lord & Taylor’s find modernism 





SETTINGS AN ISSUE —The 
toilet setting plays a vital role and 
constitutes the most effective ele- 
ment of the window, whether domi- 
nated by tapestry hangings, as in 
Paul Hamlin’s composition at the 
top, by a pictorial screen as in 
Harry Stone’s trim for Gimbel’s, or 
by patent leather as in A. Roeder’s 
window at the base. 
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a convenient means of showing their toiletries. In a spring 
window installed by Display Manager Kirkpatrick, now with 
a New Jersey store, was a mass of wall board fixtures of 
various heights, reproducing the skyscrapers of Manhattan. 
On their tops were copious showings of the store’s offerings. 
The sides of these: towers had been decorated in angular 
designs symbolic of the modern mode in its initial American 
presentations. 

When A. Roeder, display manager for Block’s, Indianap- 
olis. a few weeks ago installed a battery of windows uniform 
in black patent leather backgrounds, one of the units con- 
sisted of costume jewelry and perfumes shown on silver 
cubes and blocks. A lacquered cabinet with shelves stood 
before a background inset of white patent leather. Beside 
it was a pair of cubes draped with a Spanish shawl, which 
flowed down to the floor, providing a setting for ornate flasks 
of perfume. . 


Final I. A. D. M. Session Features 


(Continued from page 21) 





and 1927 chairman of the I. A. D. M. executive committee, 
stressed interest in sales results, careful selection of fixtures, 
avoiding incongruous mingling of different types. Detailing 


methods in use in his department, he outlined his methods for ° 


obtaining ideas, his use of lighting and the time he had given 
to ascertaining the cost of lighting his windows. “Art for 
Art’s Sake is a wonderful wine,” he declared, “but there is 
even greater stimulation in “Art for Sales’ Sake.” 

As fraternal delegate of the International Advertising As- 
sociation, Frederick L. Wertz, New York display counsel. 
stressed the values of the chief advertising media and then 
focussed attention upon the importance of the window by 
referring to statistics prepared by Laurence C. Meade, of the 
Blackman Company, New York advertising agency, which 
showed the decline in reading occasioned by the increase in 
attendance at movies and bridge clubs, the hordes of motorists 
and radio enthusiasts who were using time for these relaxa- 
tions heretofore given to fireside reading. 

On Wednesday morning J. Duncan Williams, Chicago, 
director of display for the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers, was one of the headliners. W. P. 
York, of the Peoria Display Club, talked on “Color and Lay- 
out in Poster and Card,” winning his audience with the clarity 
and authoritativeness of his discussion. At the afternoon meet- 
ing Herman Frankenthal presented his 1928 version of “The 
Bridal Procession,’ showing a group of attractive girls in 
draped costumes devised in his inimitable style. W. S. Hayes, 
secretary of the Clock Manufacturers’ Association, told of 
the manufacturer’s interest in winning display support, de- 
claring that “Here is the crux—the test of the whole merchan- 
dising plan. It’s a flop if you displaymen don’t take it on.” 

C. F. Fryckman, of Chicago, known to the profession as an 
outstanding letterer, dug into the processes of show card 
writing, showing how the sales appeal of merchandise could 
be brought out and why it was essential to emphasize the items 
of the display to remind the passer of his need. He urged 
consistent use of a single alphabet until the card writer has 
thoroughly mastered it. 

From two to three thousand Toronto folk turned out for 
the public session on Tuesday evening, when the annual live 
model draping contest was staged. Following this came pre- 
sentation of a fifty-five minute motion picture showing prepa- 
rations for the 1927 holiday displays at John Wanamaker’s, 
in Philadelphia, and the finished picture. The showing was in 
charge of Georges DeVerry, staff artist of the Wanamaker 
organization: and secretary of the Philadelphia Display Club. 
The picture was presented through the courtesy of Howard L. 
Kratz, director of administration arts and decorations of the 
Philadelphia store. 





CAPITALIZE GIFT TO GOVERNOR LONG 
When friends of Huey P. Long, newly elected governor of 
Louisiana, presented him with a sterling silver service, Miller 
Bros., jewelers, of New Orleans, took advantage of the fact 
that the purchase was made through them to window the set. 
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Something New--by 


Onliava-—-of course! 








Vivid, attention-compellng, yet = 
startlingly simple—-lovely as to 
color line and form—all that, and 
more, are 








WINDOW 

DISPLAY 
FIXTURES IN 
CONTEMPORARY DESIGNS 


featured by Onli-Wa. These con- 
temporary creations, usually termed 
“modern,” come in maple and walnut 
combinations. See them at once, 
or write for new 
& circular. 


























ae? Thi@iien Fatwe le. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Dept. DW. 
St. Paul Ave., Dayton, O. 


Chicago Office: Display Mart. 
7th Floor, Medinah Bldg. 

New York Office: Display Center, 
1440 Broadway 


WINDOW FABRICS 


That Compel 


ATTENTION 


Vivid—original—and interest- 
ing group of display fabrics 
that prove their worth by stop- 
ping and holding the roaming 
eye. Write for samples. 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


107 West 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 


“Onli-Wa” means 
a fixture that’s 
distinctive and 
different. 





















[mprove Display Windows 50% ~ 


Send Glass Sizes for Estimate 
Designs and N 


CAMDEN ARTCRAFT CO, 160 N.Wells St 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 
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Graven Image Replaces “Pretty Girl” 


Sculptured Beauties With Chiseled Coiffures Make Thew Appearance 
—Fidelity to Human Form Continues, Byt Features Are Ideahzed 


‘By RALPH R. GARRISON 
Advertising Manager, J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, New York City 


ND now comes the modernized wax figure to achieve 
the unusual in display. Not in the extreme or 
grotesque manner, but rather a subtle transfor- 
mation that is akin to the modern school of fashion 

art. A change of treatment whereby the head and features 
of a figure become an artistic and decorative part of the whole 
instead of a naturally colored photographic likeness of a 
human person. 

As in most present-day figure work, the features present a 
pleasing mask in place of the typical characterization of the 
life-like wax figure. The head is, of course, sculptured en- 
tirely of wax, with the elongated: slanted eys of modern 
sophistication and the merest suggestion of a coiffure. While 
the foundation color of natural skin has been retained, a 
modern pleasing contrast has been struck in the tinting of the 
features and the hair. 

Some truly striking effects have been achieved, as, for in- 
stance, wherein the hair, eyes and lips are finished in a bril- 
liant green. Other attractive combinations are supplied in pink, 





Sculptured Mannequin Produced by Palmenberg 


beige, taupe, and slate gray finishes of hair, and a pastel 
treatment of the features. 
The screen actress, the chorus girl, and the artists’ and 


photographers’ model exert a tremendous style and physical 
inspiration on the girls and women of today. A modern stan- 
dard of feminine physical charm is exemplified in these ranks 





One of the New Models Garbed for the Window 


and profusely exploited on the screen, the stage, in the news- 
papers, the rotogravure supplements and the magazines. What 
is more natural than that the average girl and woman of 
today associates youth, style, chic and dash with this popular 
type of figure. 

And now this modern standard of feminine physical charm 
has been interpreted in mannequins for display. A type of 
figure that is as different from the old standard of the “Per- 
fect 36” as the styles of today and those of a few years back. 
A type of mannequin that suggests youth, style, chic and dash, 
revealing a faithful modeling of body and limbs so essential to 
the effective modern display of garments and the tendency for 
lighter and fewer undergarments. 

These new modern display mannequins are constructed en- 
tirely of a special composition by a new process, that makes 
them washable, practically indestructible under everyday usage, 
and impervious to heat and sun. In addition, they are light in 
weight, scientifically balanced, and require no props, platform, 
or rods through the feet that destroy shoes and hosiery used 
in display, and come in a variety of standing and sitting poses. 


/ 
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INTRODUCE FIGURES IN WAX AND PORCELAIN 

One of the most interesting points that attracted the atten- 
tion of display managers at the Toronto convention of the 
I. A. D. M. was the exhibition booth of Mannequins Siegel, 
represented in the United States by the International Clear- 
ing House of New York, Inc. 





The Siegel Exhibit at the Toronto Convention 


Of greatest interest was the mirror mannequin, “Siegel’s” 
latest creation shown for the first time on this continent. 

The mirror figure is covered with small triangular mirrors, 
which produce many prismatic color effects when a colored 
spotlight is focused upon it. _ 

This figure was formally unveiled and draped immediately 
upon the opening of the convention by “Dean” Herman 
Frankenthal, of B. Altman & Co., New York. 

Two other items of unusual interest were a new model 
with sculptured head without decoration and another model 
in a white porcelain finish with springtime decoration. 


AMERICAN GIRL LAUNCHES NEW MANNEQUIN 

Modern mannequins, as unlike the old wax figures with 
flushed cheeks and curled lashes as the modern girl is unlike 
the “Gibson Girl,” are commonly believed to be based upon 
the creations of European artists. But a recent feature of 
the New York Sun‘s Women’s Page disposes of this legend 
by revealing that the first grotesque figure executed in sym- 
bolic form was a wooden mannequin produced by Lucie 
Holt, of Philadelphia, who exhibited it at the 1925 Exposi- 
tion Des Arts Decoratif at Paris. 

Miss Holt studied painting at the Philadelphia Academy 
of Fine Arts, and it is as a painter that she has done her 
best work. Distinctly modernistic in style, she was forced 
to make the epoch-making form a feature of the French ex- 
hibit as America had not then evinced sufficient interest in 
modernism or artistic decoration for store usage to produce 
any entrants. Miss Holt had been in Paris then but three 
years, but in that period she had made a place for herself in 
the front ranks of the new decorative artists. 

Her wooden figure, shown against a background of carved 
wood screens, brought a new ensemble idea for the smart 
window which the couturiers of Paris were quick to adopt. 
Siegel, of the famous House of Siegel, manufacturers of 
figures, was quick to employ her as editeur and a new style 
of mannequin was thus ushered in. It was quickly copied by 
producers of iron mannequins, sheet iron girls, and various 
other types of forms. 


WINS LAST AWARD OF “LADY OF LIGHT” CONTEST 
At the N. E. L. A. convention, Atlantic City, Miss Berthe 
Kestenbaum, of Yonkers, N. Y., won the prize for painting 
the popular Lady of Light, “Radiana.” Miss Kestenbaum’s 
father is manager of Unit Electric, Inc., 2361 Third Avenue, 
New York City. The prize was a beautiful floor lamp and 
shade, fitted with a Curtis adapter for indirect lighting. 
This exhibit has been shown by Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
makers of X-ray reflectors, in many of the large cities in 
America and in Australia and in Cuba during the past two 
years. ‘It’is an extensive educational demonstration of the 
flexibility of modern color lighting with X-ray reflectors. 
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The Transmission Gear { Device) of 
The Efficiency Display Tables 


This patented 
open - and-shut 
device makes 
possible the 
Efficiency In- 
terchangeable 
Tables. The 
operation of 
changing from 
one kind of 
table to an- 
other is sim- 
ple, easy and 
quick. 


Send for de- 
scriptive and 
illustrated cat- 
alog of Dis- 
play Fixtures. 





PATENTED 


The Efficiency Furniture & Mfg. Co., Bedford, Ohio 











Recolor Rugs 


or carpets without even taking carpets up from 
the floor. No re-sizing, dipping or boiling. 


CHICAGO’S STATE STREET STORES 


use this new scientific color whenever rugs, 
drapes, plushes, velours or any pile fabrics 
show stains, sun-fading or wear, thereby keep- 
ing displays always looking fresh and new. 


Trade-Mark Registered 









To Prove It to You 
We Send 


SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 
FREE 


Permanent - Sunfast - Tubfast 


RUG-NU CORPORATION 


6-Q W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 

































Specializing on Embroidered Sun-Fast 


Mounted on Process Board 
Ss. GOLDBERG MFG. CO. 
347 Fifth Ave.,New York S.W.Cor. Sixth and Arch St.; Philadelphia, Pa. 














GREEN GRASS PLUSH } 
Something New | One of the many in- 3 
Erect Pile teresting display fab- 3 

50 Inches Wide | rics from our line 3 

Samples on Request—Dept. D : 


MENDELSOHN’S TEXTILE CORP. 
156 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 








Advertisers --- Manufacturers, Etc. 
The most wonderful signs, show cards, 
etc., in all colors, with gummed paper, 
without ink, can be produced with our 


“KRAUSE” EMBOSSING PRESS. No 
experience necessary. 


HOFFMANN TYPE CO. 
112 E, 13TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 





— 


USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE AS 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 
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HILADELPHIA now boasts 
one of the finest display clubs 
of the country, and its size and 
spirit is, in a large measure, due 

to the splendid support given the younger 
members during the critical period of or- 
ganization. 

Eighteen years before, Philadelphia 
had a prosperous association. But the en- 
thusiasm which had launched it and sus- 
tained it long enough to sponsor a national 
convention. had evaporated, and for al- 
most two decades the windowmen of the 
Quaker city had gone their independent 





Who They Are and What They Say 
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to matter what we told them. After a 
time, I became discouraged, and gave up 
further efforts to organize. 

“When a group of young fellows 
started to form a display club here a year 
ago, someone told them to hunt me up, 
but I didn’t think that the proposition 
would go over, and told them so when ac- 
cepting an invitation to speak at one of 
their meetings. Nevertheless, these ‘boys’ 
did not want to let me out, so I promised 
them I would help. 

’“ With the idea that there might be a 
chance to get the crowd started, I talked 


ways without the fraternizing influence T, KENNETH HARVESON _ the situation over with my old friends 


of a craft society. 


Display Manager 


Koerber and Kratz, and we decided to 


In the halycon days of the old organi- McCurdy Bros., Philadelphia give the boys a dinner at the Wanamaker 


zation, Kenneth Harveson, display man- 

ager for McCurdy Bros. had been one of the leading 
spirits. It was to him that the younger men came for 
advice and encouragement when they launched their 
drive to reorganize the shattered club. 

Through him they won the support of Jerome Koer- 
ber, display manager for Strawbridge & Clothier, and 
now president of the club. Through Koerber, they won 
over Howard L. Kratz, Director of Administration, 
Arts and Display, for Wanamaker’s, and it was through 
the efforts of this trio that Mayers and Rosen and their 
associates were able to bring their campaign to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Harveson has had an interesting career. For thirty- 
two years he has been a displayman, and he has ad- 
vanced to his present position by hard work, in which 
he has experienced all of the vicissitudes that the dis- 
play assistant must encounter as he goes up. Gradu- 
ating from the School of Industrial Art in Philadelphia, 
he started to work in the John Wanamaker store—and 
he started at the bottom. Four years later, he left to 
join the staff of Lit Bros., and after a period there, 
entered the employ of McCurdy Bros., where he has 
been for twenty-seven years. “I have, of course, been 
a strong believer in associations of our craft,” he says, 
in discussing his career. “I was one of the early mem- 
bers of the National Window Trimmers of America, 
and for many- years held offices in the national body. 
In 1908, I went to Detroit, and single-handed, brought 
the convention to Philadelphia in 1909. Here I orig- 
inated the idea of leasing out the -floor space for ex- 
hibition of fixtures and artificial flowers, to cover the 
expense of the convention, as I had no other money to 
work on. We did not make much impression on the 
Philadelphia trimmers, as they were of the opinion that 
our organization was a craft union, and it didn’t seem 





This biographical sketch of Mr. Harveson is the forty-fourth of a 
series now in process of publication. 


store, when we stepped up a few more 
rungs. Later, we gave a dinner to Kratzz in return for 
his generosity ,and, of course, we said a lot of nice 
things about each other for old times’ sake, and it was 
a big success. 

“I believe every trade or profession is greatly im- 
proved by association with each other. Cooperation 
in a display club will teach the men to cooperate with 
their firms. Every displayman must study the trade he 
is catering to, and how to display his merchandise to 
appeal to it. When your employer has the goods on his 
shelf, it doesn’t matter what condition they came in. It 
is up to the displayman to present them to the customers 
in a fashion that will merit their approval. And this is 
where the display club comes in. Through association 
with other men, the independent member learns more 
of their methods, and borrows ideas that enable him to 
perform a better job.” 


With the New York Displayman 


(Continued from page 15) 
quently, from a dozen to twenty persons can be seen grouped 
in front of a single window. ‘I recall one. It featured Her- 
bert Asbury’s “Gangs of New York,” and contained a large 
number of actual photographs of famous gangsters. ‘All day 
long the sidewalk was crowded with spectators. 

Then there is the window recently installed by William J. 
Larkin, at Wanamakers. “Abroad with Mayor Walker,” by 
Hector Fuller, was featured. The display was built around a 
large photograph of Mayor Walker, and included enlarged 
photographs of events that occurred while the Mayor was 
abroad. As columns appeared in the newspapers reviewing the 
book, it was a timely and apt tie-up. 

Among the display service organizations whose work is on 
a parity with the best achievements of the department stores, 
is MacLeod Studios. O. C. MacLeod, who heads this organ- 
ization, has had a colorful career. As a youth, he aspired to 
become a surgeon, and left his home in the state of Washing- 
ton, to study in New York. It is one of the travesties upon 
human existence that the quests of youth are very frequently 
just beyond our grasp, and that which we follow as a means 
to. their attainment often becomes the master of our destinies. 
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Such was the case with MacLeod, who shortly found himself 
in department store windows as a helper. From this begin- 
ning, it was not difficult to progress to an assistant’s post, and 
then finally to that of display manager. 

He served his apprenticeship in the department store field 
and then became head of the display division of Parke & Til- 
ford. With the experience gained in this connection, and the 
success which he attained in it to afford him confidence, he 
subsequently entered display service. 

But it was not the type of service which the term usually 
symbolizes. His was from the beginning a sequence of win- 
dow and interior decoration with strong merchandising appeal 





I, A. D. M. Trim by Leslie Slack, Wurzburg’s, Grand Rapids 


expressed with all the craft and skill of the department store 
decorator. Year after year, he has gone ahead, adding to his 
clientele, yielding accounts when the principals insisted on 
price cutting that forced impoverishment of the window. 
Patrons who turned from him on monetary issues, have, in 
many instances, come back, when they found that his standards 
had a cash value in creating store prestige and quality aspects 
for merchandise. He is now handling all New York and At- 
lantic City displays for the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co.; Caron, 
Inc., perfumers; Richelieu Pearls; Hardman Peck & Co.; and 
the Terminal Beauty Shops in the Hotel Pennsylvania, Hotel 
Roosevelt, Telephone and Telegraph Building, and Hudson 
Terminal Buildings. Bourjois, Inc., perfumery, has given him 
all their American display work. In a very different field, he 
has charge of displays for the Penn Outfitters’ sixteen mens’ 
furnishings stores. 

He recently designed a new display for Ybry, Inc., con- 
sisting of a giant perfumery bottle modeled on their product’s 
container, and he is now working on a new Fifth Avenue show- 
room for Richelieu Pearls. This is a departure which marks 
MacLeod Studios’ entry into designing of stores for the per- 
fumery trade. 





Even Waves Succumb to Its Spell 


(Continued from page 11) 


Wurzburg Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. This was constructed un- 
der the handicaps which usually hamper convention installa- 
tions, including lack of suitable backgrounds and small ware 
accessories. But Mr. Slack made a neat job of his task. With 
a borrowed Lenci poster bearing a beach pictorial, and a 
single-potted palm, he was able to tone up his window and 
supply the correct atmosphere for the garments exhibited on 
two pretty wax models. 

The poster turned the trick. Without it, the display would 
be a drab and unimpressive affair. But the color and breadth 
of the hanging give the window a joyous flash of yellow and 
tan, that bears up the garments and stamps the showing as 
modern. 

Selfridge’s have been daring in the use of modernism in 
shoe displays. They have learned how to use it with fabrics, 
and it will be interesting to see how they link it with summer 
wares. The picture in the accompanying plate is a reproduction 
of a window installed in 1927—and a year ago modernism was 
still the brain child of artists and visionaires. 

It has its good points, however. In the manner that the 
Britons have used canvas for the background and overhead, 
in their use of the inset picterial and the posing of the wax 
figures, there is much to be admired. 
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| iT Fixtures 


Klee Display Fixture Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers 


172 Atlantic Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 




















To Buy or Sell 


The OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE, a feature 
of each and every issue of DISPLAY WORLD, 
is the MARKET PLACE of the display field. It 
serves alike buyer or seller, and performs a serv- 
ice that is needed by displayman, retailer and 
display producer. 





Here, at the very small cost of $1.50 per single 
column inch, cash with order, one can get an 
announcement to thousands of interested per- 
sons, whether it be a special setting to sell, a 
display novelty to purchase, a display position 
to fill, a display position wanted, a display manu- 
facturer seeking sales representatives, or the dis- 
posal of odd lots and slightly soiled display 
equipment. 


Forms close on the fifth of month of date of 
issue. 


For Quick Results, Send Order and Copy to 


Advertising Department 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Nation-Wide Installation Campaigns 
Excel in Consumer Influence 


When Advertisers Because of Necessity Must Protect Their Market 
7 They Rush Hurriedly Into a Window Display Campaign 


A discussion of the value of win- 
dow display advertising for the 
national advertiser seems out of 
place in view of the tirade that has 
been written on this subject of late. 
While it can be admitted that the ad- 
vertiser generally realizes the value 
of dealer and consumer tie-up through 
effective window displays, his infor- 
mation on the subject is, as a rule, so 
limited that he is in a quandary as to 
how to proceed. Furthermore, he 
knows no way of figuring compara- 
tive cost, does not have available 
proof of standard results, and, as a 
consequence, when he finds that a 
window installation costs several 
dollars he shudders a little at what 
he calls the tremendous cost of win- 
dow display advertising, and then, as 
likely as not, will spend many times 
as much in other advertising channels 
that will not produce anywhere near 
the same results that could have been 
obtained through a well-planned win- 
dow display campaign. 


But let a sudden upheaval take 
place in his industry, a new competi- 
tive product, a more aggressive cam- 
paign by a rival concern, and he will 
invariably rush pell-mell into an ex- 
tensive window display campaign, and 
with unusual results and _ success, 
despite the lack- of preparation that 
sometimes is very evident. If win- 
dow display can be enlisted to do such 
a heroic task, why not use it regularly 
and systematically, giving it the same 


time, consideration and planning that 


is devoted to other forms of adver- 
tising ? 

The whole trouble lies in the fact 
that there is not sufficient available 


—Advertisement 





data and statistics as to window dis- 
play advertising; it has not gained 
the publicity and prestige of other 
media, and it is suffering as a conse- 
quence, and at the same time holding 
back many advertisers who might use 
it, with sales results far ahead of that 
obtained by his advertising dollar 
used in any other fashion. 


A year ago our attention was di- 
rected to a nation-wide display cam- 
paign of unusual proportions, 
prompted solely by an industrial con- 
dition that made it necessary for this 
advertiser to dominate the market 


because of the momentum that was: 


achieved by a rival organization. The 
order went out, put in displays, put 
them in anywhere, get them in 
quickly, get plenty of them in. Don’t 
worry about display material, we’ll 
have it prepared as fast as it is used. 
And the windows did go in, they were 
to be seen anywhere and everywhere, 
sales were stimulated, sales kept on 
increasing, jobbers sold out of mer- 
chandise, district managers were 
harassed, and the purpose of the cam- 
paign was accomplished. 


With such a momentum one would 
think that this advertiser would plan 
immediately for the more systema- 
tized and continuous use of window 
display installations. This was not 
the case, however. Window displays 
are still being used, it will be ad- 
mitted, but in an indifferent way. 
And then one wonders and wonders 
and wonders and cannot fathom the 
inner workings of the advertising 
brains of some of our best known 
national advertisers. 


Window display installations at a 





total cost, including display -material 
and crepe paper, can be had for as 
low as $3.00 each, and each installa- 
tion represents advertising and sales 
value far in excess of such a trifling 
sum. We venture the prediction that 
it will not be long before national 
advertisers will compete for window 
displays in their dealers’ windows, 
and will gladly pay $5.00 for each 
display that any display service can 
get in. 


Now is the time to take full advan- 
tage of window display advertising. 
The cost is still very low—in fact, too 
low—and a nation-wide campaign 
can be placed with a single organiza- 
tion with full assurance that each dis- 
play will be properly and effectively 
installed without further bother, de- 
tail or expense to the advertiser. 


The Window Display Installation 
Bureau welcomes inquiries from any 
national advertiser who wants to 
learn more about the growing impor- 
tance of window display installations 
in keeping the sales trend upward, 
and how this organization can render 
the necessary display service quickly 
and at low cost. 


All indications point to a very 
active fall season in the window dis- 
play business. Already several con- 
tracts are booked, and it is advisable 
to arrange now for your installation 
campaign, as only a limited number 
of campaigns can be handled simul- 
taneously. 


Write the Cincinnati or New York 
office and an experienced executive 
will call personally without obligation 
and give you all the facts. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A Display Service for National 
Advertisers 


Tri-State Window Display Service 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 


And Surrounding Territory Thoroughly 
Covered. Our Clients Always Satisfied. 


HUNTSMAN DISPLAY SERVICE 





116 S. 4th St. 1404 Washington Street 
H. Brooks, Manager W. L. Huntsman, Manager 
COLUMBUS, OHIO BUFFALO—ROCHESTER 


Your Satisfaction Means Our Success 


F. ALTMAN & SON 
415 S. Third St. 
George Altman, Manager 





Responsible Window Display Installation 
Service Covering Western New York. 


WINDO-CRAFT DISPLAY SERVICE 
32 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
E, Preston Browder, Mgr. 





_ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Hamilton, Dayton, Springfield and the 
Complete Cincinnati Trade Market 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 Southern Ohio Bank Building 
Walter G. Vosler, Manager 








DETROIT, MICH. 


Entire State of Michigan and Toledo. O. 


Detroit Window Display Service 
438 E. Woodbridge St. 


‘R. V. Wayne, Manager 





A Nation-Wide 
SERVICE 


For the Installation of Window Displays for the 
National Advertiser by Dealing Only With 


ONE OFFICE 


We install window displays through local asso- 
ciates for national advertisers in any quantity 
on any product in one city or number of cities 
anywhere in the United States. 


We guarantee first-class quality installation 
work according to set specifications. 
advertiser of detail; saves time and money 
through many exclusive and helpful features. 


Relieves 





Complete portfolio of information sent on request, or 
we will send a representative to consult with you on 
your window display problems and plans without 


cost or obligation. 





Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 
The Window Displays of the Nation from Coast to Coast 
Executive Offices 


602 Southern Ohio Bank Bldg. 
Eastern Office: Hartford Bldg., 41 Union Square, New York City 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established and Reliable Display Service 


STARK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 
711 E. 3ist Street 


W. A. Stark, Manager 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Covering the Cleveland Market and 
Surrounding Points 
WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Ave. 

George E. Dugdale, Manager 





BOSTON, MASS. 
Covering All New England 


RAMIN-NEW ENGLAND DISPLAY 
SERVICE, Inc. 
161 Massachusetts Avenue 


Ezra Ramin, Manager 





MOBILE, ALA. 


Complete Window Display Installation 
Satisfaction Assured 


VAN ALLER’S DISPLAY SERVICE 
250 Stocking Street 
Godfrey H. Van Aller, Mgr. 





CHICAGO, ILL 


Reliable and Prompt Display Installations 


CHICAGO WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION SERVICE 
179 N. Wells St. 


M. J. Latz, Manager 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Complete Window Coverage of This 
Prosperous Territory 
THE S. J. HANICK CO. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Mgr. 
925 Cherry Street 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National 
Advertisers 


PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
113 S. Capitol Ave. 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 





AKRON, OHIO 


My Service in Conjunction With Your 
Business Will Be a Big Success 
HENSAL DISPLAY SERVICE 

534 Parkdale Drive 
S. V. Hensal, Manager 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Get Into This Big Market 
PITTSBURGH WINDOW DISPLAY 
COMPANY 
1209 Sheffield St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. B. Lapham, Manager 
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Ideas Vital to the Hardware Man 


veness of Display. Turns Upon I njection of Attraction Element 


—Planning Far in Advace Provides Tume for Its Development 


By C. S. DONAGHUE 
Display Manager, Carlisle Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass. 








of merchandise on 
His top display of 
them, while in the lacquer trim 
The base pictures a booth trim. 


Panels for Small Wares—Donaghue mounts a large amount 
panels, although he also uses them solely for decoration. 
stroppers shows the background studded with 


below brushes are affixed to colored discs. 
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N idea plays a vitally important 
part in making a window display 
effective. A display without an 
idea behind it is without real 
value as an advertising or sales-producing 
medium. What is meant by an idea in this 
particular sense? It is substantially this: 
From my experience as a window dresser, 
I have learned that the mere placing in a 
window of advertising matter furnished 
by the manufacturer, together with some 
merchandise, is not sufficient, even though 
great care was exercised in arranging the 
display artistically and keen attention was 
given with respect to its symmetrical pro- 
portions. 
Unless there is something injected into 
a display to attract attention and at the same 
time to create a desire to buy, the display 
is of no particular value to the merchant. 
Ideas for effective displays may be 
gleaned by a wiidow dresser by keeping 
his eyes open. Originality should be his 
watchword at all times. It is poor taste to 
copy an idca originated by a displayman in 
one’s own city, but to reproduce an idea that 
was employed in another city is quite proper, 


if the idea fits the general scheme of the dis- _ 


play that is to be installed. 


These ideas of others may be acquired 
through the news columns of such window 
display publications as the DISPLAY 
WORLD. The interchange of ideas in 
these magazines is helpful in many ways. 
But, lest I be misunderstood, let me say 
that one should not depend entirely upon 
the ideas of another. To my way of think- 
ing, a good displayman must shape original 
ideas. Not only must he be able to con- 
ceive ideas, but he must have a faculty of 
developing them. Ideas and their develop- 
ment need not be elaborate. Oftentimes the 
simpler they are, the better. 


I do not believe in the “three-ring cir- 
cus” type of window display. I believe that 
to make a display attractive and to cause it 
to induce sales, the displayman should con- 
centrate on one line of merchandise. Why 
have a “three-ring circus” in your window 
when only one “ring” is all that can be seen 
to advantage by the window shopper? 

In other words, if you are planning a 
display of paint, the display should consist 
primarily of paint, unless some paint 
brushes are incorporated in the display. 
This idea need not be carried out in every 
instance. As a matter of fact, there are 
many times when it is not practicable and 
next to impossible to do so. But I find that, 
whenever possible, concentration on one line 
of merchandise should be practiced to pro- 
duce proper merchandising results. 

Window displays should be planned in 
advance to bring the desired results. Of 
the eighteen windows of the Carlisle Hard- 
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ware Co. and its branch stores, which are under my super- 
vision, all are booked for specific displays at least two weeks 
in advance. This enables me to look ahead and to realize just 
what type of displays await me. It accords me time to think 
up ideas to inject into the displays, as well as time to de- 
velop them. 

I am a staunch advocate of the use of panels for back- 
grounds, especially for hardware store windows. I manage to 
keep from fifty to seventy-five panels made up and ready for 
window trims. They are made to fit windows in all of the 
branch stores, as well as the main store, so that they keep 
moving from one store to another. In many instances mer- 
chandise is mounted on the panels in an attractive manner, 
while other panels are used merely for ‘decorative purposes. 
Plain-colored fancy: papers are used to cover the face of the 
panels, although crepe paper is often used to advantage in 
displaying certain types of merchandise, because of the excel- 
lent color schemes that are possible to be produced with crepe 
paper. Crepe paper is not only effective in many cases, but it 
is also economical. 

At the end of the life of each display I make it a point to 
inquire the volume of sales from the head of the department 
whose merchandise was displayed. In this way I know just 
what the display accomplished—whether or not it was a suc- 
cess. If indications are found that the display did not bring 
the results it should have, I endeavor to study it for the pur- 
pose of finding weaknesses. This I find helpful to me in pro- 
ducing future trims. 

I am a booster for national advertising, perhaps because of 
the fact that I am actively interested in the installation of 
window displays for national advertisers in my locality by 
virtue of my affiliation with the More-Art Window Display & 
Supply Company, of Springfield, Mass., of which I am display 
manager. Whenever possible, I produce window displays of 
nationally-advertised produ.i_. 

Two of my more recent windows on national advertising 
were those of Twinplex Stroppers and Valspar brushing 
lacquer. I cite these as examples because the Twinplex win- 
plex window attracted the men, while the Valspar window 
attracted both men and women, but tended to hold the atten- 
tion of the women more so than the men. 

The Twinplex window was literally filled with stroppers 
and dummy boxes. Panels with’ dummy boxes fastened to 
them made up the background. In the center foreground of 
the display was placed a large doll, and beside it the following 
sign: “My Daddy Loves Mother and Me and His Twinplex 
Stropper.” 

The doll, standing out as it did among the stroppers, served 
to catch the eye of the passerby. The sign was to be easily 
read and carried an appeal to the men. Sales of Twinplex 
Stroppers increased 100 per cent during the life of the display. 


From the nature of the advertising on the Valspar lacquer 
cans, I secured an idea of cutting discs out of cardboard of 
various colors and pasting them in artistic style on the back- 
ground panels. On the discs I mounted paint brushes of every 
description, from the smallest size to the largest. The display 
itself was made up of lacquer cans of different sizes, display 
cards, etc., as well as a few samples of furniture showing the 
results to be obtained by using the product. A sign, “How to 
Keep Your House Young,” conveyed the appeal. The colored 
discs set off the background so that the eye was readily at- 
tracted to the display. This idea was used to push sales as 
well as attract attention, and it. did. 


An idea which I infused into a recent display of Wear- 
Ever aluminum was instrumental in winning second prize in a 
national window display contest. The idea was that of a 
treasure chest, which was arranged in the center of the dis- 
play. The chest was filled to overflowing with aluminum ware 
and was surrounded with merchandise of the same kind. 
Aluminum fry pan broilers and French fryers were mounted 
on the panels and formed the basis of the background. Dis- 
played beside the treasure chest was a sign, “Wear-Ever, the 
Treasure of the Kitchen.” 

It is a recognized fact that signs constitute the mouthpiece 
of the window. They tell in simple language the story that 
the window dresser desires to convey to the public. Price 
tickets, too, frequently play an important part in a display. 
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Orders - Inquiries 





Po 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


























FABRICS Particularly 
Suitable for DISPLAY 


DRAPONGE | 


Fast Color Rayon Shantung 


GLORIANA 
Two-Tone Rayon Crepe 
SATEENS—RAYON ALPACA 


It will pay you to see our samples and prices. Start practicing 
economy now by purchasing at the right source of supply. 


I. M. FRIEDMAN & CO., Inc. 


Converters of Cottons—Rayons, Silk and Cotton 
39-41 Walker Street New York City 
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ATTENTION 


Merchants and Display Men 
ONLY TWO MORE MONTHS 


Special Circular for June, July and August 
Shows Many 


SUMMER SPECIALS 


illustrating Standard and new design fixtures quoted at ex- 
ceedingly low prices, which will be sold only during these 
three months at the prices quoted in circular. It will pay you 
well to write for this at once, as well as our other catalogues. 


THE CINCINNATI SHOW CASE & 
DISPLAY FIXTURE WORKS 


232 benim STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Requisites of Display Success 


The Display Manager as the Store Owner Sees Him—The Character 
of Results to Be Expected From His Activities 


By THORNDIKE DELAND 


Specialist in Executive Placement, New York 
(From an Address Delivered to the I, A. D. M. Convention at Toronto) 


S near as I can summarize the composite require- 
ments of the different store owners, there are three 
definite results to be expected from the window dis- 
play manager: (1) Displays that will attract atten- 

tion; (2) displays that will sell merchandise; (3) displays that 
will depict faithfully the character of the store, 

These are three simple requirements, but embodied in them 
are the reasons, the necessity, for a window display manager 
pufting his heart, soul and every ounce of his artistic ability 
into the creation of these windows. His is the opportunity to 
present to and impress upon the public the shrewd buying 
habit, keen business management and tireless effort that is 
going on inside to give the greatest service possible and to 
offer the public the best there is in products of mill, factory 
or studio, suitable to the store’s particular clientele. 

In this age of style supremacy, art in industry and art 
moderne, the buyer of merchandise is put to a severe test. The 
advertising man must continually renovate his ideas and tech- 
nique, but the window display manager has the most exacting 
job of all. He must out-distance any of them if he is to suc- 
cessfully set off the results of his fellow-executives and main- 
tain the leadership his store demands. It requires constant 
study, a reaching out for new and brilliant ideas and adapta- 
tion of fads and oddities to the proper display of merchandise. 
His displays must not only enhance the value of the objects 
on exhibition, but give a pleasing and alluring picture of what 
may be found inside the store. 

If the display manager would always ask himself and truth- 
fully answer two questions as he looks at each window he 
completes—(1) does this picture make me want to possess 
these things? (2) do I want to go in and see more of the 
store—he would be more apt to produce results that would 
satisfy the management and rebound to his credit. 

Get your honest friends to tell you frankly what effect a 
certain window has on their minds, and welcome such criti- 
cism. Stand on the sidewalk with your hat on your head and 
pose as an ordinary pedestrian and hear the chance comments 
of strangers who stop to gaze in your windows and remark to 
their companions about the exhibits and the impression they 
make upon them. You will pick up some valuable pointers and 
learn some things that may not always be pleasant, but will be 
helpful if you would profit by the criticism of the cold, cruel 
outside world. 

* * * 


B dgivensin are sO many types of stores in one community that 
make their appeal to an entirely different following that 

few general rules would apply to all window decoration. The 
store owner expects you to carefully analyze the classes of 
citizens that make up your community and determine which 
can properly be attracted to your store. You must then study 
the tastes and habits of this particular class and strive to find 
the magnet in window arrangement and style appeal or price 
appeal, as the case may be, that will arrest their attention and 
make them want to come in and buy—at least come in and look. 
In this regard, no window display man should presume that 

he can rely exclusively on his own judgment. Two heads, 
three heads, and more, are usually better than one. A display 
man, no matter how artistic and experienced he may be, should 
always be willing to consult and encourage the suggestions of 
the buyer, the merchandise manager, the advertising manager, 
and even the sales clerk, who may have an idea worth con- 
sidering. After all, it is the hundreds of outsiders that are to 
be reached by your work, and the people in the store are some- 
times better judges of what will interest these average passers- 


by than you yourselves who are apt to get wrapped up in the 
artistry and technique of your profession to the exclusion per- 
haps of entire practicability. 

1 remember standing beside a friend of mine who has 
charge of one of the largest and most prominent window 
fronts on Fifth Avenue. He had put in a beautiful setting of 
the most exquisite importations of rare art objects and some 
rich looking draperies. He had made a luxurious window in 
every sense of the word. 

As we stood there, his advertising manager came out and 
gazed on it in grim silence. Finally, my friend asked his ad- 
vertising colleague what he thought. The answer was: “Ter- 
rible.” 

It was a shock to my friend's pride. He had just admitted 
to me that he thought it was the prettiest window he had ever 
done. The merchandise manager came along—and more gloom 
settled on the group. 

“What do you think of it?” queried my indomitable friend 
of the manager, still imbued with confidence in his chef 
d’oeuvre. 

“Awful,” growled the merchandiser, who’ had carefully 
planned his extensive sale of dresses and gowns now in prog- 
ress on the second floor. 

“But why?” persisted my friend, “here you have nearly the 
whole front spread with ready-to-wear, and this window re- 
lieves the eye and adds variety with those beautiful draperies 
and antique furniture.” 

“Horrible,” rejoined the two kill-joys, and departed in-dis- 
gust. : 

Some days afterward, I ran.across my friend, the window 
decorator, and asked him what he did. 

“Oh, I took it out and put in dresses, of course. It pays 
to be broadminded.” 


Re Wee 


ND so it does. Do not be too temperamental and obstinate. 
You are working to help the store put over its message 
to the public—whatever that message may be at the time. Team 
work counts far more than personal achievement. A window 
display manager must have certain other qualities. One of 
them is to be methodical. Systematically plan your window 
program and allot your space well in advance, informing each 
department head when he is to have his turn, so that he has 
ample time to give you the appropriate merchandise and the 
co-operation that will obtain the best results. 

One man cannot do this successfully if he has a fair num- 
ber of windows to handle. You must train assistants who can 
become skillful and experienced in arranging displays and 
working with the buyers. Much can be said about organizing 
a window display staff. A manager who can keep a staff of 
skilled, conscientious assistants together is indeed lucky. They 
must be versatile. I have talked to display managers who 
assign their assistants to certain departments, and expect them 
to become expert in particular lines of merchandise and have 
them specialize in these lines. I have talked to other man- 
agers who do not believe in this. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be against assigning one person to a group of mer- 
chandise departments exclusively. The principal reason is that 
it is more broadening, and leads to better team work the 
other way. 

You must impress upon them the necessity of timeliness in 
window display, and the very careful handling of merchandise. 
Much of the great waste and actual loss of merchandise used 
for this purpose can be checked by a more watchful super- 
vision and a better knowledge of caring for the goods that are 
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used in display. This all means great saving to the store, and 
satisfaction to the department heads. I realize that men- 
tioning these fundamental points is perhaps superfluous before 
in audience of such past masters in the profession that I see 
»efore me, but they are facts that cannot be emphasized too 
vften. 
x oe x 

I recently had an interesting talk with a certain man whom 

most of you know personally, and whom all of you know 
hy reputation. His windows have attracted attention through- 
ut the country by their beauty and their practical value to 
the store. I asked him how he arrived-at such universaliy 
vood results. The information I got from him revealed to me 
at once the making of a real exponent in window decoration. 

He said: “I attend every fashion show I can get to—I watch 
carefully the trend in style and colors, and discuss them with 
buyers, and go so far as to get advance information from Paris 
and other fashion centers. Sometimes I select colors and 
models and try to get the buyers to stock them, just so that I 
can put on a display that will depict the most original and 
latest design in workmanship. 

“T have spent many a night and holiday in the public library 
and at the art museum delving into the history and ancient 
lore of some of our modern ideas that found their inspiration 
in antiquity. 

“I have tried to learn the underlying motif of certain fads 
and fancies that can be traced back to long forgotten usage, 
and are the outgrowth of ancient custom. It has been drudg- 
ery at times, and highly interesting at other times, but all very 
useful,” he told me. 

This man, I learned, studies carefully all the trade papers 
he can lay his hands on, and tries to keep posted on what the 
manufacturers and wholesalers are planning to introduce the 
season ahead. He subscribes personally to such style maga- 
zines as Harper’s Bazaar, Vogue, and Vanity Fair, and main- 
tains quite a complete clipping file on fashion notes and style 
tendencies. Besides this, he keeps thoroughly alert to timely 
events, and watches for current happenings that capture the 
public eye. When Lindbergh landed in Paris, he was one of 
the first to raise the curtain on a window dedicated to this 
stirring achievement. He reads history and uncovers facts 
that enable him tc add an interesting touch to his patriotic 
displays.’ He studies all sorts of subjects that might offer any 
new ideas or lead him to make more correct. settings for the 
display of some important discovery or advancement in art or 
science. Such a man is bound to make his work distinctive 
and outstanding. 

There is a great deal to learn about present day lighting 
effects, and this man has made expeditions to the leading the- 
atres, especially the new moving picture palaces, and observed 
the best schemes for bringing out colors under artificial lights. 
He spends much time in studying lines—perspective and di- 
mensions, even mastering geometry, which enables him to give 
symmetry to certain effects. 

He knows color combinations, and has experimented hours 
on end with different materials, matching them against vatt- 
ious backgrocunds—metal panels in copper, gold leaf, blue leaf, 
aluminum, and wooden and paper panels of walnut, emerald 
green and chamois leather and a host of other finishes to find 
out what furnish the most striking contrast or harmonious set- 
tings to please the eye. He approaches a theatrical producer 
in his versatility and knowledge of settings. This knowledge 
helps him in his work throughout the store, because the store 
owner does not want good taste and beauty to be confined to 
the windows. Orderly and well-arranged aisles, flanked with 
brilliant show cases and handsome ledges whereon goods are 
displayed to good advantage, are as important as the outside 
appearance of the store. 

* * * 


Ts display manager must have capable interior display 

men who can assist the buyers in toning up their sec- 
tions, keeping them fresh-looking. New merchandise must be 
brought out prominently where it will be noticed, and where 
it will give the whole store an atmosphere of up-to-dateness 
and good housekeeping. 

Originality and character are the significant qualities one 
must endeavor to obtain. With all the effort expended to cre- 
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ate new and novel displays, it is surprising to note the same- 
ness and absolute lack of ingenuity in window adornment. I 
was going over a collection of photographs of the best efforts 
of about a score of quite well-known window display artists 
throughout the country with one of my clients. He is looking 
for a director to take charge of the windows in the new store 
he is erecting. Hardly a photograph stood out as showing 
anything original or out of the ordinary. As we examined 
closely the draping of the costumes on the mannequins, it was 
disappointing to see the carelessness and unbecoming manner 


-in which they were arranged. Several shoe exhibits of very 


high-priced merchandise showed the slippers and boots placed 
at all sorts of queer angles without harmony of color or de- 
sign. Snake skin pumps were placed on pieces, of velvets 
from which other style foot-gear were supposed to be made, 
and many other incongruities that would startle and dismay 
any careful observer. Artificial flowers were always strung 
up prominently and detracted from the general effect without 
adding any charm to the picture. 

I mention these facts because it demonstrates with what 
criticism the store owner and general public takes notice of 
your everyday work. 

A great amount of attention must be given to detail and 
the little points in window decoration that are fully as impor- 
tant as the big effects. Your art is similar in many respects 
to the task of producing a great moving picture. Thousands 
and millions of dollars are spent on these great productions, 
and some little defect in thé dressing of the characters or the 
laying of the scenes, which betrays ignorance or oversight on 
the part of the director, spoils the whole effect and often ruins 
its realism. Infinite care and ceaseless industriousness is the 
price that must be paid for success in window display. 

In closing, let me impress on you the highly important 
factor you are in the general prosperity and progress of the 
organization with which you are identified. I wonder how 
many of you display managers realize what a direct bearing 
your work has on the morale and enthusiasm of your co- 
workers. Each day, as members of your organization come 
to work, they usually see first the new complexion you have 
given the store front through your display; and just like a 
girl’s complexion, if it is pretty and attractive, it thrills them. 
They go into the store and work with a new enthusiasm. They 
feel proud of the store, and work with a smile and new vigor. 
You are the inspiraticn for the day’s work, and it should be 
your aim to arouse their admiration and desire to pass on to 
the customers and all those with whom them come in contact, 
the good cheer, confidence, and pleasant impression that you 
give them through your window exhibits. 





Winning Attention with the Flasher 


(Continued from page 30) 
FATHER’S DAY 
“We always think of Mother’s Day, remembrance makes us glad 


Now Father's Day is on the way, so here’s a gift for Dad.” 


This shadow box lighted the placque for six or seven 
seconds, then the lights changed and a flood of light was 
thrown on the center group of ties and the placque. This lasted 
for six or seven seconds and the lights again changed and 
flood lights were thrown on the $1 and $1.50 neckties. After 
these had been featured for six or seven seconds the entire 
window was lit up. 

This constant change of lights kept the attention of the 
passerby and held it to advantage, judging from the results on 
the sale of ties on Thursday, Friday and Saturday preceding 
Father’s Day. 

The window not only helped to increase the necktie sales, 
but helped sell shirts as well. In fact, shirts proved almost as 
popular an article of sale as the neckties themselves, and the 
business in the department was greatly increased over that of 
last year. 

We feel that while the newsboy window did not talk directly 
of Father’s Day, it aroused some sympathy for the cause and 
got passersby interested in what was coming next. We feel 
that this window was a big help in putting over the actual 
Father’s Day display successfully. 
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Window Plans for the Anniversary 


Variations of the Historical Theme as Used During 1928 by Eastern 
and Midwestern Firms; Providing the Gala Atmosphere 


AUNCHING of our thirty-second anniversary sale,” 

says C. Clayton Fracker, display manager for the 

Metzger-Wright Company, Warren, Pa. “was 

begun with a teaser stunt by placing two girls on 

the streets of Warren dressed in the costumes of 

thirty-two years ago. They created quite a lot of interest. Many 

rumors were afloat as to who, why and what they were. We 

hooked them up with the sale on the first day by displaying 

costumes of similar nature, upon which were cards saying, 
‘Costumes of the Day When We Were born.’ 

“We had an illuminated cut-out four feet high reading, 

‘32nd Anniversary Sale,’ hung above our street floor. Two hun- 


dred feet above our roof floated a twelve-foot Goodyear ad-, 


vertising balloon bearing the inscription, ‘32nd Anniversary 
Sale.’ On the first Saturday of the sale we gave away 2,500 
toy balloons to children. In each of our ten windows were 
huge cut-out candles with ‘32nd Anniversary Sale’ upon them. 
Each day the thirty-second customer was given a prize to the 
value of five dollars. 

“Even though our publicity stunts were less elaborate than 
has been our custom for the past few years, our sale was 
quite successful, bringing an increase of slightly over 30 per 
cent over the same period last year.” 

When the Woman’s Shop of Springfield, Mass., celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary recently one of the attractions 
was a window which brought out the style changes in the years 
that have elapsed since the foundation of the store. Block 
letters in gold placed upon wallboard pillars surmounted by 
rounded heads bore the dates, while a great square plaque at 
the far extreme of a side wall told of the occasion. Silver 
foliage was used to outline the largest device and to wreathe 
the gold orbs which ornamented the pillars. The fabric cover- 
ings for the set pieces were of royal blue silk. 

Special lighting added to the window’s appeal, a cande- 
labrum with twenty-five lamps shedding its radiance upon the 
huge center plaque. Abram Cohen, who installed the window, 
asserts that it did much to insure the success of the firm’s sales 
drive. 

“Weeks of advance planning, careful advertising and unique 
window displays produced a real holiday rush for Nathan’s, 
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Johnstown, Pa., during the Founders’ Days, held May 9, 10 
and 11,” says Display Manager Rex Montgomery. 

“On Tuesday evening, after closing hours, the president, 
Mr. Nelson A. Elsasser, addressed the employees, explaining 
to them the various cash prizes to be awarded them during 
this event, also the drawing for a new Ford sedan that was to 
be given away to a lucky customer during the three days. 

“This was followed, at nine o’clock the same evening, by 
a dance given at the Auditorium for the employees, and their 
friends by Mrs. Nathan, widow of the founder of this store. 
The dance was attended by two thousand. 

“The advertising, which was started about a week in ad- 
vance, was made of cuts one column in width by one column 
long. This was in the form of a motion picture newsreel, and 
depicted scenes relating to the founding of the store in 1889, 
also historical events during that period. A different cut was 
run each day and preceded the main advertisement, which 
appeared on Wednesday evening, May 9. The main advertise- 
ment consisted of sixteen pages, and was the work of Milton 
Cohen, advertising manager. 

“On Wednesday morning, before the start of this event, 
and in view of a public gathering, the mayor of the city, on 
behalf of the employees, presented the firm with a large bronze 
plaque in commemoration of the thirty-ninth anniversary. 

“The exterior decorations were secured through electrical 
devices. The main building, which faces on Main Street, was 
draped from the roof to a ledge on the top of the main floor 
with hundreds of electric lights in coral and blue. On the 
front of the building, extending the entire width, was a large 
electric sign, made up of letters six feet in height, spelling the 
words ‘Founders’ Day.’ The letters were flashed on indi- 
vidually and then all at once. 

“Over the main entrance and covering two small display 
windows on each: side, and extending up to the second floor, 
was a large reproduction (made of wallboard) of the first 
store. Openings in this were cut out to fit up against the two 
small windows on each side of the entrance. These were deco- 
rated with antique merchandise as sold in the year 1889. This 
piece was very realistic and brought much comment from older 
residents of the city. Above four small display cases, in front 


Chicago Saw Costumes of Fifty Years Ago and Today Windowed During the Boston Store’s Recent Celebration 
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Center, a Window Contrasting Modes of 1903 and the Present Which Featured the Twenty-fifth "Anniversary Sale of the Woman’s 
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Shop, Springfield, Mass.; Left and Right, Girls in the Costumes of the Nineties Who Paved the Way for Metzler-Wright’s Sale. 


of the columns between the larger windows, were placed four 
life-size ‘town criers’ painted on heavy wallboard, holding 
scrolls on which was painted, ‘Founders’ Days, May 9-10-11.’ 

“All of our twenty-six windows except six (two of which 
were reserved for the entrance feature) were used to display 
merchandise. 

“The feature windows portrayed ‘progress’ made since the 
year 1889. In one large window with a color scheme of silver 
and blue the background was draped with silver tinsel curtains 
with a blue cast and the floor was covered with blue and grey 
imitation marble blocks to match. In the center of this win- 
dow, suspended on the back about half-way down, hung a large 
blue satin panel on which was painted the picture of the two 
large buildings now occupied by Nathan’s. On the right of 
this, resting on the floor, was an imitation bronze plaque on 
which raised letters stated the policy of the store. 

“On the other side of the window, resting on a blue satin 
plateau, was a large gold frame holding an oil painting of the 
founder, the late Morris Nathan. In the center was a large 
bank of natural ferns and pink artificial roses. Above this, 
and in the middle of the ferns, was a composition figure, fin- 
ished in white, holding blue ‘streamers on which was painted 
‘1889 and 1928,’ 

“Another window was draped with silver tinsel cloth, and 
this had a lavender cast. The floor was covered with laven- 
der and grey imitation marble blocks. In the center on the 
floor was a large ‘Wheel of Progress,’ its base finished in 
purple polychrome composition. The wheel was covered with 
mirrors and tinted gold. This wheel revolved under colored 
spotlights. On each side of the wheel, above, were two orna- 
mented columns holding two gold crystal shades, which were 
lighted. In front of these, at right and left, were two gold 
wings to complete the wheel. Around this piece was arranged 
sprays of purple flowers draped down to the floor. On the 
right of this display, resting on a purple satin-covered plateau, 
was a lavender panel an which was painted the old familiar 
horse and buggy of 1889, while on the left was a panel showing 
the aeroplane of 1928. 

“The third window contained similar panels, one showing 
a ‘dandy’ of 1889, with a large wheeled bicycle, the other a 
‘flapper’ of 1889. In the center was an oil painted cut-out of 
the first store. In the back, against the curtained background, 
was a large composition bust of Joseph John, founder of Johns- 
town. 

“A fourth window contained an immense candelabrum made 
of thirty-eight candles. This piece was six feet high in the 
center, and the candles graduated down to three feet on the 
ends and were in double rows. These were finished in white 





and illuminated with flame bulbs. Directly in front of this 
piece was a gold-finished composition figure with arms ex- 
tended outward holding a silver metallic finished candle. The 
balance of the display was made up of palms and ferns. The 
show card read, ‘Adding Another Candle.’ 

“Pillars on every floor bore large plaques. These were 
made of wallboard and painted in poster style with coral and 
blue. All signs, show cards and price tickets used on the in- 
terior were carried out in the same color scheme.” 

“Our first anniversary sale was conducted under the name 
of “Our First Birthday Sale,” says C. A. Carey, display man- 
ager for the Ramsay Dry Goods Co., McAlester, Okla. 

“Through our entire advertising campaign we used a cut of 
a child, about one year old, holding a teddy-bear. To link up 
with this, posters throughout the entire store bore this cut. 

“Merchandise of our piece goods department was displayed 


on tables in price lots, each lot marked with a birthday price . 


card. Ready-to-wear was displayed on floor racks, each rack 
containing a price group. 

“We have a frontage of fifty feet, consisting of two en- 
trances and four angle windows, and the entire front was 
changed daily, each with one class of merchandise and at a 
special price. These trims were all made on the unit system, 
as we find stocky trims are a waste of time and energy. Al- 
though no special backgrounds were constructed, the use of 
the poster and price cards with the birthday slogan kept the 
sale before the public. We closely connected our displays with 
our daily newspaper advertising, because we find that the 
double pull works to the best advantage in a city of this size. 

“This sale was quite a success from the standpoint of vol- 
ume; in fact, the month of May was one of the best months 
we have had since the opening of the store, one year ago.” 


Davidson’s Win Market Display 


(Continued from page 24) 


W. Keisker & Son, Louisville; Meekins, Packard & Wheat, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass.; Vandenberg Bros., Grand Rapids: 
Hellrung & Grimm House Furnishing Co., St. Louis, ana 
H. L. Benbough, San Diego. The ten honorable mention 
windows were by F. G. & A. Howard Co., Columbus; Stewart 
Dry Goods Co., Louisville; Johnson-Hatcher Funiture Co., 
Springfield, Ill.; Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Cappell 
Furniture Co., Dayton; McIntire Furniture Co., Okmulgee, 
Okla.; George Kreks Sons, Hamilton, Ohio; Kelly’s, Ander- 





. son, Ind.; Kohl & Tucker Studios, Oil City, Pa., and Kauf- 


man-Leonard Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 
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Masking Drabness With Ingenuity 


Painstaking Detail Garbs an Old Front With Beauty Overcoming 
Handicaps Imposed by an Obsolete Style of Construction 


By J. L. DEXTER 
Display Managar, J. M. Hartley & Son Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


URS is an old business; we celebrated our 

“Fifty Years of Good Storekeeping’” last 

October. The building in which this store is 

housed is old, the front is sadly out of date, 

window floors are too high, ceilings too low, windows cut 

into with posts, and so forth. Notwithstanding all these 

handicaps, we manage to make our frontage interesting 
ta the passerby. 

We have no permanent backgrounds, having re- 
moved the old golden oak panels ten years ago. At 
present we have a cork block background in four win- 
dows. ‘Two others are textoned wallboard. 

We like frequent changes, and often cover the whole 





background with felt, satin or sateen, often partially 
with screens or panels. We aim to make every change 
a little different by introducing a new fixture, a novel 
piece from the furniture department, new flowers or 
other decorative features. 

We take pains with every display. Just recently we 
had a display of shrubbery, and managed to make even 
this interesting by arranging the bundles of roots in 
front of gay panels and a modernistic flowering plant, 
while placing highly colored pictures of the flowers 
when in full bloom among the plants. 

Changes are made twice weekly on most of our 
trims, although men’s and boy’s clothing, furnishings 
; and footwear go in but once a 
week. We view too frequent 
changes as undesirable. 

Since no store can thrive 
with inadequate lighting, our 
windows and interior are well 
illuminated. While we have but 
little competition in this respect, 
there being no brightly lighted 
stores on either side of us, we 
have the best equipment it was 
possible for us to get. 

To exhibit merchandise cor- 
rectly it must be so lighted that 
its character, material and color 
are clearly revealed. For this 
reason we use colored lights 
very sparingly. Whenever we 
think that the merchandise will 
be enhanced by spot lighting, or 
a bit of colored light, we use it; 
otherwise, we prefer to depend 
upon a clear white light. 

Friendly, inviting and_at- 
tractive surroundings are our 
objectives. We use seasonable 
flowers and foliage, and posters 
on ledges and in places where a 
bit of decoration is needed. We 
spare no expense to make the 
store a pleasant place to shop. 





HOW THE PLAN WORKS—In 
the top display Manager Texter 
has covered his floor with blocks 
in colors that harmonize with the 
sports dresses exhibited, and 
capped his presentation with a 
modernist screen in s mi'ar tones. 
Below, a black and white screen 
and wrought iron fixtures gild 
foundation garments. 
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No hard and fast rule governs how much we are to 
<pend for a certain item or a certain month, season or 
year, and, while our expenditures invariably increase 
with the years, our department has never been called 
to account for spending too much money, for I am 
careful about abusing this privilege. 

We are ready to do our customers a favor always. 
it is not unusual for this department to receive requests 
for the loan of decorations, for a sign, or for help in 
arranging a display. We have taken ledge decorations 
down for a day or two to “help out.” Another little 
service that some merchants object to offering is placing 
posters and cards in their windows. While we are re- 
luctant to clutter up ours, no worthy cause is refused 
space for announcements. 

We are “bookish.” No less than seven periodicals 
come to our department. These we scan for ideas and 
for news of what other stores and displaymen are doing. 

It is the little things that make such a big difference 
in stores, in policy, in one’s work and service. To 
handle details thoroughly, to do things just a little better 
—that’s the big idea at Hartley’s. 





Showing Lingerie 
(Continued from page 26) 


The balance is in triangular style, an ettagere at the left form- 
ing the base of the hypotenuse and two grotesque, ultra-mod- 
ern figures at the right, the crown. The sculptured features 
show marked resemblance to the Mongolian type, and their 
dark silk pajamas and robes, with contrasting trimmings, ac- 
centuate their Orientalism. 

When Charles Longenbaugh was asked to window rayon 
“undies” a few montns ago he racked his brain for ideas. 
Suddenly the brand name flashed upon him. Mandalay! 
Visions, of Burma and Hindo-China! Kipling and his ballads! 
Sullivan operas! A wealth of romance was at his command 
to entrance his public, to cause speculation among those to 
whom literature was an unexplored treasure house. 

A poster background was prepared with a detail of cliffs 
jutting out into a quiet bay. Palm trees fringed its rocky 
shores-——white gulls winged their way across its blue firma- 
ment. And then, to depart farther from realism and weave 
his garments into the picture, the top of his tee stands were 
covered with replicas of gulls with wings outstretched, each 
bearing the trade name. Not a figure was used in their pre- 
sentation—not a cut-out mannequin nor a form. Clear, dis- 
tinct and engrossing, the window focused all of the viewer’s 
attention on the colorful background and the associated gar- 
ments. The scheme worked. The public was fascinated. The 
spell of the Orient was woven. Women bought freely and 
treasured their purchasers as different from the usual acquisi- 
tions. And all of the flavor and all of the strength of the dis- 
play rested in the magic of an idea—an idea based upon 
humanity’s constant search for the unusual. 


Contrast with Longenbaugh’s composition an effort of 
Kayser’s silk shops. Into this trim the windowman brought 
the suggestion of lightness and filminess by introduction of a 
striking set piece of clouds, rising in bulbous fragility. A 
corner window with its angles blocked by this queer innova- 
tion needed no further brightening to set off the handful of 
garments which appeared before the set piece. The sales ap- 
peal was vested in a card that appeared at the extreme left, 
announcing that the showing consisted of garments “Fash- 
ioned to Create that Chic Line called Slimness.” 





ABRAMS IN EUROPE 


Arnold J. Abrams, well-known sales representative of the 
Adler-Jones Co. Chicago, IIl., is now on an extended European 
tour, combining both business and pleasure. 
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ashion Models 
for your window 


Garment manufacturers use only the most beautiful, per- 
fectly formed fashion models for showing their styles. They 
fully realize that the garments are enhanced in the eyes of 
buyers—-‘made more desirable—when worn by attractive 
models who have the knack of wearing clothes. A gown 
draped over a chair or table could never be as appealing. 


Ly 


The prospective buyers who daily look in your windows 
| have exactly the same reactions. A gown, displayed on a 

beautiful wax figure, has the added appeal of a perfect 
setting. It is shown at its best. It exerts its maximum 
selling power—and SELLS! 


The wax mannequins of Pierre Imans’ are strikingly 
beautiful. He combs the world for its most beautiful women 
and then reproduces them with the faithful hand of a true 
artist. Only Imans, with his marvelous ability, can create 
this finest-of-all wax, with all of its natural vivacity, deli- 
cate colorings and true-to-life expressions. 





Let Imans’ Wax Mannequins animate, enhance, enrich and 
SELL your garments. 


Pierre Imans’ 
Wax Figures 


for 








Cuntis-Leger Fixture be 
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Nemo Award 
Given Luke 


I ersatile Assistant Display Manager 
of the J. L. Hudson Co. Receives 
Major Prize and Loving Cup im 
Nemo Corset Display Contest; 
Triumph of Detroit Windowman 
Brings Cup Into. Leading Depart- 
ment Store Circles for First Time. 


ITH each succeeding year, the 

Nemo Week Window Display 

Contest seems to win greater 

popularity and consequently more 
vigorous effort on the part of the con- 
testants. 





Third Prize Entry by W. A. Montgomery, Crosby Bros., Topeka, Kansas 


In the contest for 1928, which closed 
on June 5, there were upward of a thou- 
sand entries and they were scattered over 
the United States and Canada, covering 
virtually every key city and hundreds of 
smaller cities and towns. 

The quality of the display this year far 
exceeded those of years gone by, and this 
may have been due to the material which 
was furnished to the contestants by Kops 
Bros. There was a large colored poster 
done in the ultra-modern manner, by the 
well-known commercial artist, Harry J. 
Flemming, supplemented by two small 
signs calling attention to Nemo Week. In 
many instances the theme as suggested in 
the modern style was carried out by display 
managers, and some very striking effects 
were achieved. 

It is worthy of note that for the first 





oe 


Blue-Gray and Silvet Set Off Pink Under Garments in Oscar Luke’s Winner 


time in the history of this contest one of 
the country’s leading stores is first prize 
winner. O. A. Luke, with his ultra-modern 
window, won the almost unanimous ap- 
proval of the judges and was awarded the 
first prize of $200 and the Nemo Rotating 
Cup. Last year’s prize winner, L. L. Wil- 
kins, of the Kerr Dry Goods Co., of Okla- 
homa City, who has been in the money in 
every Nemo Week Contest thus far, landed 


. ina tie for fifth prize this year. 


A particularly striking effect was 
achieved by J. B. McCann, of S. Kann Sons 
Co., of Washington, winner of the second 
prize, while a window within a window, 
submitted by Wm. A. Montgomery, of the 
Crosby Bros. Co., Topeka, Kansas, received 
a great deal of favorable comment. Carl W. 
Ahlroth, at the ‘May Co., Los Angeles, pro- 
duced his usual spectacular effect with a 
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Fourth Prize Trim by C. W. Ahlroth, May Co., Los Angeles 
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A Display Composition of herow 
size symbolizing the infinite variety 
of actwities and figures for which 
Nemoflex garments are designed. 
For this conception and a sister 
window, L. L. Wilkins, of the Kerr 
Dry Goods Company, Oklahoma 
City, was given fifth prize. 


















window which would have won high rating in any con- 
test. P. A. Breslin, of Furchgott’s, Jacksonville, Fla., 
created a display which was particularly striking for its 
suggestion of youth and flexibility. The full list of 
prize winners follows: 

FIRST PRIZE, $200 and the Nemo Cup—O. A. Luke, The 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

SECOND PRIZE, $100—J. B. McCann, S. Kann Sans 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

THIRD PRIZE, $75—Wm. A. Montgomery, The Crosby 
Bros. Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

FOURTH PRIZE, $50—Carl W. Ahlroth, The May Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

FIFTH PRIZE, $25—L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry Goods Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and P. A. Breslin, Kohn-Furchgott 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. , 

SIXTH PRIZE, $10—M. R. McDonnell, J. H. C. Petersens 
Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

SEVENTH PRIZE, $10—Lothar F. Dittmar, Ernst Kern 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

EIGHTH PRIZE, $10—John J. Roche, C. F. Hovey Co., 
Boston, Mass., and Leslie D. Slack, Wurzburg Dry Goods 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

NINTH PRIZE, $10—G. Warren Ross, Dutton’s Roxbury 
Store, Boston, Mass., and H. Bloom, C. T. Sherer Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

TENTH PRIZE, $10—J. K. Dyer, Middlebury, Vt., and 
Morris Slutsky, Lazarus Bros., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





The Cost of Window Circulation 


(Continued from page 17) 
by circulation than when the percentage usually customarv is 
set aside. When the display appropriation is determined 
through circulation it réally is more accurate and just, be- 
cause many times the gross volume of the store is below 
par on account of ineffective merchandise displays and 
advertising. When this is the case, we usually find that the 
merchant is not making an outlay large enough to put the 
punch into his merchandise presentations. 

Usually a store doing in the neighborhood of a million 
dollar volume cannot expect efficient displays in, say, a hun- 
dred foot front for less than 2 per cent. Such stores are 
frequently located in the smaller cities. The decoratives for 
a hundred foot front there cost exactly what they cost the 
same type of store in a large city doing perhaps many times 





this amount of business but occupying no more space. The 
store doing in the neighborhood of twenty-five millions can 
operate windows around an entire block for one-half of one 
per cent. When we arrive at a reasonable appropriation based 
on circulation. we come nearer to doing justice to both the 
small and large store. We must also consider that the store 
of today located in the smaller cities has keen competition 
not only in town but in neighboring cities to which the cus- 
tomer has easy access to by rapid transportation. The mer- 
chandise presentation in the small town must, therefore, be 
just as effective as that which can be created with the same 
merchandise in the larger city, otherwise considerable busi- 
ness will be attracted to the larger stores in the cities through 
display. 

If the merchant would take full advantage of the circula- 
tion which he has at his windows, he must of necessity make 
them attractive and attention arresting. The merchandise 
must have appeal, and this can only be accomplished by in- 
telligent presentation. This again makes it more important 
that the appropriation be based on circulation, as circulation 
will mean nothing unless it is properly taken advantage of. 
The mere fact that you have throngs passing your windows 
is of no benefit to you unless you are putting into the dis- 
plays the ideas, the settings, the lighting, and the physical 
properties, together with the skill necessary to attract atten- 
tion, stop the passerby and create a desire to purchase. 

In a magazine of recent date there was an article about 
window display which began with the remark that “window 
display was still in its infancy.” We are hardly w.ll-ng to con- 
cede this, and with the same breath we are proud of the fact 
that it has by no means reached its point of saturation. Window 
display will always be in its infancy as far as some mer- 
chants are concerned. By this I mean there will always, of 
course, be merchants who cannot conceive, nor be willing to 
learn, what constitutes good display. To the progressive 
mercantile establishments of today display has long ago 
passed the infancy stage and has become one of the strongest 
mediums of advertising; in fact, a medium which helps every, 
other form of advertising pay better when properly co- 
ordinated. 

Display has no infancy when it is properly understood, 
and this can only be expected after we analyze its circulation, 
its cost and its productiveness. Certainly with the facts 
these nation-wide surveys have established, window display 
becomes one of the most difficult forms of advertising to 


' master, requires more skill and experience, but still on the 


(Continued on page 65) 
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A Chain Store in the Modern Mode 


The New John Ward Store on Fifth Avenue Surprises Patrons With 
Furnishings and Wall Decorations in New Art Styles 





HE new John Ward Shoe Stcre on Fifth Ave- interior decoration tend to bring it further attention. 
nue is not only one of the most unique estab- The chairs and benches of the old-time footwear 
i lishments in Gotham, but a prototype of the establishment have been replaced with new seats in 
shoe store of the future. Boasting the largest markedly modernistic style. Long rows of these chairs 
circular window in the world, the hcuse has already won show the rounded arm rests which are favored by most 
distinction through this display oddity. Equipment and of the modern designers. Lighting fixtures include 


giant floor devices with petallic spreads 
of frosted glass at the top, through 
which trickles a mellow illumination. 

The sidewalls are wainscotted to a 
height of five feet except in the rear 
of the house, where all of the floor 
stock is kept. In front, the chairs of 
the fitting department are flush with 
the wainscotting. 

And here enter some of the most 
interesting developments of interior 
decorating installed in even such phan- 
tasy-loving times as our own. Catering 
to that queer zest for distortion which 
impels the average American to choose 

a slang phrase in preference to gram- 
matical speech, the wall paintings jest- 
ingly portray New York life, mocking 
its haste and laughing at its pleasures. 
Over the wainscotting rise enormous 
square plaques framed in the same 
woods as the remainder of the interior 
trim, picturing busy streets as viewed 
from the skyscrapers, the East Side 
thoroughfares with fantastic automo- 
biles ploughing through them, and 
scenes beneath the elevated lines reflect- 
ing the activities of lower Manhattan. 
Children strolling through Central Park 
gape at un-elephantic elephants and 
marvelously long-necked giraffes. Hy- 
enas laugh sardonically as they snap at 
passing strollers. Nurse girls trundle 
exaggerated perambulators along the 
(Continued on page 75) 





WITHIN THE STORE—A view of the 
interior looking toward the huge circular 
window is shown in the upper illustration. 
Bright mural paintings, elaborate frosted 
glass lighting fixtures and modernistic 
furniture are revealed. The lower picture 
shows the rear wih its rows of shelves 
for stock, 
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T’S not the leisurely shopping tour 
of days gone by. Mrs. Smith is in a 
hurry. A hundred and one matters are 
pressing for her attention. 


Where will she buy? 


Every merchant in town is clamoring for 
her attention. Scdres of window displays 
are inviting her to stop and buy. 


She'll react quickly to beauty. She'll stop 
at the store most attractive to her. She'll 
buy where the merchandise is most attract- 
ively displayed. 
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Mrs. Smith is just one of the millions 
of women shoppers who buy 85 % of 
all merchandise sold in retail stores. 


A Kawneer front will make your store a 
magnet to those hurrying throngs of shoppers. 


Kawneer has created for just that purpose 
a new store front—outstandingly beautiful 
in design — powerful in sales appeal. You 
need it. 

J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS AND JOS. H. MARSHALL, 
two of America’s foremost display men, will tell you how 
to display your merchandise to the thousands of women 


shoppers in your community. Just write us about your 
problems—their services are free. 
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Travel Convenience as a Sales [ever 


John Muldrew Builds Summer Business in Neglected Field by Stressing 
“Gloves for Driving’ —Tedeschi’s Bridal Window's Scope Enlarged 


HOE manufacturers claim that the automobile 
caused the drop in shoe consumption—that 
people rode more and walked less—that shoes 
wore out less quickly and so made great in- 

roads into the replacement business. “It’s an ill wind 
that blows no one good.” 





The G. V. S. Quackenbush Co., Troy, N. Y., which 
celebrated its one hundredth anniversary a few years 
ago, feels that the motorist needs gloves, and offers a 
splendid and timely summer market. 

The mid-summer months require unusual fore- 
thought, study and planning in order to make the glove 
department’s presence felt, and 
the motorist seemed the logical 
market. 

The woman who is particular 
about her personal appearance 
appreciates the desirability of 
using gloves when driving, due 
to the fact that they prevent the 
hands from becoming  sun- 
burned, roughened and _ cal- 
loused. 

Gloves for summer driving 
appeal to men because they keep 
the hands fresh and clean, as 
well as affording a solid grasp 
of the steering wheel. 

Mr. John Muldrew, display 
manager, arranged the display, 
devoting an entire window to 
“Gloves for Summer Driving.” 
An oil painting was prepared 
for the background, which 
showed an attractive girl driv- 
ing one of the newest, colorful 
sport cars. Her left hand, 
trimly gloved, was held out- 
ward in the act of signaling. 

Distributed about the win- 
dow were stands, the backs ot 
which were illustrated with 
automobiles. On the base of 
each standard was. a pair of 
gloves. 

The background and _ stand- 
ards thoroughly produced the 
motoring atmosphere and ably 
carried its message, so that 
“those who ran might read.” 
However, a card in the fore- 
ground ‘announced: “Washable 
Gloves for Driving”’ to the num- 


THE JOY OF THE ROAD—Link- 
ing goods with the lure of travel is 
always a means of enhancing their 
desirability How John Muldrew 
did it for gloves is shown in the top 
display from Quackenbush’s, Troy, 
N. Y.; George Tedeschi’s conver- 
sion of a honeymoon luggage trim 
and H. H. Tarrasch’s historical 
luggage display follow. 
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her of people who stopped and shopped. _ The gloves 
were carefully selected $6 as to be in keeping with the 
purpose for which recommended. Slip-ons were in the 
majority. The sturdier leathers, such as cape and pig, 
were shown. Simplicity was the keynote in every style. 

The window attracted unusual attention. Many 
people were drawn to the glove department, where they 
asked to see gloves “like those in the window. 

* * * 


The travel theme was used to a different purpose 
in a display recently shown at Meekins, Packard & 
Wheat’s, Springfield, Mass. Display Manager George 
Tedeschi was putting in his June bridal windows, and 
in the course of events included a luggage display. For 
the Honeymoon,” was the phrasing of his show card, 
and the exhibit showed a choice assortment of grips and 
handbags, filled toilet cases and accessories for the trip. 
He insured further attention by feminine passers 
through inclusion of a unit of lingerie, dresses, slippers 
and gloves resting upon the hangers and protruding 
from the drawers of a steamer trunk. But this appeal 
while ample to attract the prospective bride, was not 
sufficient to satisfy Mr. Tedeschi; there were others 
besides brides who might find interest in his goods. 
Travel had not lost its charms to the girls who had jour- 
neyed to the altar long years before. The luggage and 
the dresses were just as appealing to them as to their 
younger sisters; to hold out a bait for their attention 
was as desirable as focussing on newly weds. With 
this thought, he placed a big black and white felt poster 
showing a locomotive in his background and used it as 
his attraction device. Strongly outlined by a field of 
white, the engine was further set off by a white and 
black border which enveloped the entire poster. 

And not far different was the scheme followed in a 
travel window by H. H. Tarrasch, of Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, St. Louis. Travel was written all over the dis- 
play, but interest was founded not so much upon the 
entire showing as the contrasts between the conveni- 
ences of modern luggage and that of a few decades 
back. In the left foreground was a trunk of the nine- 
ties, its period indicated by a cut-out illustration of a 
girl in the costume of those colorful years. Just behind 
this ungainly relic was a chest bearing the date of 1875, 
and upon it a crude chest of 1850. Bright-hued cut- 
outs showing the dress of those periods identified them. 
At the right was a group of 1928 luggage showing bags 
and suitcases linked with the present by a cut-out of a 
couple in today’s travel togs. 

As an attraction device Mr. Tarrasch hung a plaque 
in his background drape revealing a twentieth century 
locomotive plunging across the prairie. Five auxiliary 


drawings portrayed the transition from stage coaches, 


primitive engines and steamboats to the speedy carriers 
of the present. The automobile of 1900 was contrasted 
with the high-powered machine of the moment, and the 
plaque was capped by a cut-out of an aeroplane. 





ENGLISH TOWN HOLDS DISPLAY CONTEST 

A display contest and shopping week was held by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Clacton, England, from May 12 
to 19. 
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ModernismShould Not Stop withArt 


“Spirit of Our Time’ Calls for Modern Methods of 
Dramatising and Selling Goods 


By RALPH HARRIS 
Retail Store Publicity, New York 
(An Address to the New York Metropolitan Display Club) 


i aor display manager of the future will not be a super-art 

director, but a master display sales manager—an in- 
spirational leader who can leave details to an experienced 
corps of mechanicians and devote his larger energies to 
envisioning promotion ideas from a display angle. He will 
be an executive with courage and administrative ability to 
adapt himself to quick merchandising changes. 

The word “modern” should mean to the display manager 
more than modern art. It should mean adapting himself to 
modern methods of distribution and modern technique of put- 
ting drama into display of goods. In combating chain store 
and specialty’ shop aggressiveness, and in fighting inroads of 
canvassers, mail order houses, club selling companies and 
other new competition, proper display of merchandise is of 
great and growing necessity to every department store. The 
vast importance of display in the modern selling scheme should 
challenge every display manager to find newer, better, more 
resultful methods of exhibiting merchandise and of outsmart- 
ing the other fellow in being first to flash a new idea. 

Of the three factors, merchandise, publicity and display, 
the last is really the crucial test of sales. If an article is art- 
fully presented to subtly suggest its use or the enjoyment one 
will receive from possessing it, the work of the skillful sales- 
person will be made much easier. The display manager is 
trained to see the commercial end of “how to attract the eye,” 
and he should, therefore, take an active part in counseling 
department executives as to the sales angles of displays. 

In the matter of interior trimming especially, the display 
manager should be an inspirational force. While consulting 
all sources of information and guiding the departmental trim- 
mers, he should at all times be the master mind. 

Inspiration can be drawn not only from outside sources, 
but, best of all, from inside the store. With things happening 
so fast in the modern store today, it is simply a case of keep- 
ing one’s eyes open, asking questions, picking important ideas 
and then carrying them through fast. Trends, movements, 
events in the public mind, all have their merchandising tie-ups, 
and where the display value of an idea is paramount it is up 
to the display manager to take the initiative in suggesting the 
merchandising factors and sales factors involved in order to 
get the idea over to the other store officials. 

As a display sales executive, he must be able to sell his 
own ideas or else he cannot help the store to sell them. In 
selling the public a “style store” it must be remembered that 
style applies not only to fashion, but to everything the store 
carries, even convenience goods, such as electric refrigerators 
and electric radios, items on which high-powered national ad- 
vertising can change public acceptance and demand almost over 
night. The modern broad commercial interpretation of “style,” 
as I see it, is: “A buying trend crystallized on a specific prod- 
uct for a specific use or need at a specific time in a specific 
place.” And this applies to anything from colored kitchen- 
ware to crystal flowers. 

Stores are making great forward strides these days to show 
the Federal Trade Commission as well as their public that 


‘they are more than mere venders of merchandise. I heard 


only today that one of our largest New York stores is creating 
a design studio or atelier for the express purpose of studying 
and analyzing, especially from a beauty standpoint, the faults 
and failures of the merchandise it sells in order to show 
manufacturers by actual designs and specifications how to 
produce a more readily marketable product that will give more 
lasting pleasure and satisfaction. In other words, stores are 
stepping out, taking initiative, proving their position as 
moulders of public taste, and it is-up to the display manager, 
like every keen sales executive around him, to use more and 
more skill, ingenuity, originality and cleverness in thinking 
up new and improved ways of presenting the store’s merchan- 
dise and depicting the store’s place in the community. 
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Departures In Advertisers’ Trims 


Druggists Are Impelled to Press Forward to New Standards by 
Display Contests—Cosmeticians Invoke Modernism 


RUG windows are usually trimmed simply, the 
work being done in the main‘by display ser- 
vice organizations or by clerks employed by 
the dealer. The decoratives have generally 

been evolved from crepe paper worked up in sunbursts, 
drapes, flutes and tubes. In the metropolitan stores 
plushes and screens have sometimes been used when an 
ultra-attractive display has been sought as a means of 
exploiting quality wares. Chain stores have found it 
profitable to create stocky installations marked by huge 
quantities of merchandise, often shown in colorful 
arrangement and with the utmost care in balance and 
symme‘ry. But by far and large the mass of drug win- 
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dows have been committed to crepe and more crepe. 

This is no disparagement of this decoration; as a 
matter of fact, it has been a thorough-going testimony 
to the value and utility of the medium in embellishing 
and invigorating small wares. There is no particular 
lustre to a window of cough syrup, and if the deft 
fingers of the installation man can create a setting of 
such brightness and attractiveness that the eyes of ‘the 
passer can be focused upon the posters and panels of 
the manufacturer reciting the virtues of his remedy, it 
is a signal triumph for him and a cardinal contribution 
to the dealer. 

_ But it is becoming increasingly patent that the drug- 
gists are learning that there are 
alternatives for this type of 
window. The members of their 
staffs are constantly adding to 
their knowledge of the possi- 
bilities of the window and the 
means of exploiting it, and 
every effort of the manufacturer 
to stimulate originality in com- 
position is greeted with surpris- 
ing success. 

In June the striking devel- 
opments in novelty displays 
brought out by the Walter Jan- 
vier contest on Kellogg’s Taste- 
less Castor Oil was noted. July 
brings another instance in the 
windows produced by the Gil- 
lette Razor Company’s contest. 

First prize in this competi- 
tion was won by the John L. 
Herpich Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
with a display designed and in- 
stalled by’ Harrison Maxwell. 
And herein is a strong endorse- 
ment for the local display club 
and its contribution to the wel- 
INSTANCES OF CHANGE—The 
swift modification of national ad- 
vertisers’ windows is _ strikingly 
brought out by such displays as 
these. In the upper trim, Harrison 
Maxwell has demonstrated drug 
window artistry with a skill that 
won him first prize in the Gillette 


contest. Below is an example of 
new Marinello traveling displays. 
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fare of small business organizations. Mr. Maxwell is 
. member of the Columbus Display Club, one of the 
voungest and most progressive associations of its kind. 
Undoubtedly his opportunity to rub elbows in its ses- 
sions with displaymen from department stores and the 
major retail establishments of the Buckeye capital has 
provided him with ideas and inspired him to greater 
achievement. Certain it is that the window which he 
fashioned for the Gillette contest rises far above the 
-tandards usually in force in drug trims. 

The window which he dressed is fifteen feet long, 
ix feet high and four feet deep. In this he placed a 
background of dark purplish red fuchsia and before it 
reared four “gold” columns surmounted by “gold” 
scrolls bearing the name of the product and a series of 
legends. In the spaces flanking the center section he 
fashioned sunbursts of yellow, orange, red, pink and 
lavender. In the center of the foreground was a_-re- 
volving table bearing a huge replica of a Gillette razor 
three feet high, which had been carved out of wood. 
Flanking it on each side was a tier of four steps, fabric 
covered, and strewn with gold razor sets. At the base 
of the steps were stacks of cartons, each bearing an 
open container with a gold set. In the extreme fore- 
ground, to right and left of-the razor attraction device, 
were toy dump trucks unloading razor blades. 

Manufacturers of cosmetics and toilet goods have 
gone far beyond other competitors for drug windows in 
their display innovations. Hence it is not surprising to 
find Marinello products leaping into modernism in de- 
cisive fashion and preparing a series of screens for 
backgrounds. Two New York windows shown in the 
accompanying plate disclose the character of these 
attraction media and their possibilities for small stores 
elsewhere. 

“These are part of a series of eight windows which 
have been on display in our own building at 72 Fifth 
Avenue,” says Dorothy Cocks, director of advertising 
of the Marinello Company. “The screens are pure 
white and are painted in the modern manner in pastel 
colors. The fixtures are made in silver and correspond- 
ing colors. 

“These screens and fixtures were made first for use 
in our own windows and then became part of a loan 
display service, and will travel all over the country as 
‘helps’ for Marinello shops.” 





How Display Material Is Prepared 


Advertising Departments Usually Source of Ideas; 
Knowledge of Sales Problems Essential 


prrte derivable from display have been made so apparent 

in the last few years that there are few manufacturers 
whose products are even remotely susceptible to window ad- 
vertising who have not given the subject consideration. For 
them, the task of creating successful display material is no 
mean, task. Advertising has commonly been entrusted to an 
advertising department or agency, and the medicine men of 
this mystic fraternity have been expected to put the prospec- 
tive customer in a receptive mood, or to bring in the orders 
themselves through the wizardry of their copy. To be sure, 
the manufacturer has not given them carte blanche authority. 
He has usually held the advertising genii as considerably 
lower than the angels; in fact, very much lower, almost as 
spirits of the outer world, whese magic was indispensable but 
not of as high an order as that of the “successful business 
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Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES for one year. 
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THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


“keeps you posted 
and protects you 
against staleness”’ 


“When we begin to die at the top we are 
soon dead ‘all over,’ thus John L. Thomas 
quotes Elbert Hubbard in his article in the 
big 140-paged July issue. 


A Few of the Many Editorial Features for July 


Abe Einson Executes Lettering for First Sign Film. 
By R. E. Brenner. 

Poster Art Is Passing Through New Era. By 
Aubrey Watson. 

Daylight Sign Production Grows in London. By 
Edward N. Goldsman. 

Color Is Right-Hand Bower in Process Displays. 
By Stuart W. Jester. 

Prize Winners in First National’s High School 
Poster Contest. 

References Wonderful Help to Card Writers. By 
John L. Thomas. 

New England Art Students Vie for Show Card 
Honors. 

Simple Methods for Constructing Ellipse and Stars. 
By H. C: Martin. 

Joe Sneed Puts Dough on Wrong Nag. By H. F. 
Voorhees. 

Price List on Show Cards. 

Elimination of Fear Will Put Industry on Higher 
Plane. By Wayne Goble. 

Chelsea Hotel Selected for Craft Headquarters at 
Atlantic City. 

Worcester and Springfield Sign Men Versatile. By 
Jos. G. Richard. 

Lacquer Now Successfully Applied on Signs. By 
L. B. Bejach. 

Process Signs Made With Lacauer Won’t Crack. 
By Spencer R. Downing. 

Lacquer Method of Sign Manufacturing Now Used 
in Every State. 

Invention for Applying Lacquer to Signs Born of 
Necessity. 
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AN ARTISTIC SETTING FOR PALMOLIVE SOAP THAT QUADRUPLED SALES | 


Ww* look at a window from two standpoints: First, from an 
artistic angle, and secondly, as a sales producer. The 
Palmolive window shown here contained a center panel in 
which a dancing girl was the principal figure. The sides 
draped adjoining the center panel were of lighter green, and 
the drapes next to the light green were pink with a green 
tube on the outer edge of the trim. The drapes next to the 
inside were green. The three colors of soap, which are manu- 
factured by the Palmolive-Peet Co., are light green, pink and 
white, enabling showing of the brands in units which looked 
very good. During the time this window was in we could 
see a much increased demand for the products. We believe 
we are safe in saying that our sales were four times greater. 


Altus, Okla. 


—Noble Speed, Display Manager, Massie-Thompson Co., 











“man.” Hence the limitations and restraints, and censorship he 
has often placed upon them. 

When advertising problems arise, however, they are at hand 
to offer counsel and to plan means of reaching objectives. 
But not so with display material. A strange beast of uncertain 
habits, it has proved as disconcerting to the advertising clans 
as to their employers. 

While quite competent to handle the details of two dimen- 
sion advertising, they have found the added quality of depth a 
baffling element. Visibility is not an issue in magazine space 
nor in outdoor advertising. The reader in the first instance 
accomodates himself te the dictates of his vision; in the sec- 
ond, the size of type and illustration is merely increased to 
accord with the dimensions of the poster board. 

Display calls for a different technique. The material has 
no significance until it is placed in the window, and it can not 
get into this space unless it meets with the retailer’s approval. 
Goods. must'be shown in settings prepared to arrest differing 
types of passers. The setting that will cope with the require- 
ments of motorists is much too heavy for windows catering 
chiefly to pedestrian traffic. And then finally there is the issue 
of height as applied to visibility. 

The absolute necessity for a thorough understanding of 
the firm’s sales problems and adaptation of the display to the 
requirements of dealers and their window public has made it 
imperative that the manufacturer turn to his advertsing de- 
partment for most of his display material. As a result, the 
departments are gradually assimilating the principles of win- 
dow advertising and learning that it calls for more than mere 
tie-ups with advertising campaigns. 

This fact, borne out by correspondence with many national 
advertisers, evidences heightened respect for display. The 
statements of these organizations speak for themselves. 

“Most of our window display material is developed under 
the writer’s direction, as has been the case with this company 
for the last nineteen years. We utilize all channels that might 
render us assistance, such as our advertising agency, the art 
departments of lithographers, printers, etc. -Contacts with 
those who wish to sell material to us are made through our 
purchasing department. We have a specialist who handles 
printing only.” Edward T. Hall, vice-president, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Our advertising display material is selected by our adver- 
tising department. We quite often seek the comments of the 
representatives of our advertising agency, but the agency in 
no way assists in preparation of the material. Selection is 
entirely from sketches submitted by lithographers.”—H. A. 
MacMullan, Advertising Division, National Carbon Co., Inc., 
New York. 

“Insofar as our window display materials are connected 
with ‘national advertising appeal, we depend upon our agency 
to develop them; otherwise the work is done in our depart- 
ment.”—Earl Lines, Advertising Manager, Leonard Refriger- 
ator Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“Material of this kind is prepared by this deparment with 
the help of our advertising agency and the art departments of 
various lithographers. Installation service is, of course, not 


necessary, due to the nature of our business. We set up a 
dummy window, photograph it, and send a copy of the photo- 
graph, with complete instructions to every store manager. The 
length of showing is usually one week.”—D. P. Hanson, Ad- 
vertising Director, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., New 
York. 

“Our advertising agency does not, as a rule, prepare our 
dealer display material. We do, however, believe it worth 
while that our window and counter displays should carry the 
same message which is being presented in our publication ad- 
vertising.’—Barnard Clifford, Assistant Advertising Manager, 
Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Our experience in this field is somewhat limited. We fur- 
nish, of course, cutout window trims, also decorative window 
cards, display cards, etc., to our dealers free and prepaid. This 
material 1s designed though the assistance of our advertising 
agency, and a printing company, and is usually tested in the 
rough in some thriving Round Oak community. It is also 
tried out among members of our own organization until a de- 
sign is generally accepted as being attractive and pleasing.”— 
Jack R. Gardner, Advertising Manager, The Beckwith Co., 
Dowagiac, Mich. 

“Part of our display material is prepared by our advertising 
agency, and part is developed by direct contact with printers 
and lithographers.”’—J. B. Kirk, Duofold Health Underwear 
Co., Mohawk, New York. 


“Our advertising agency prepares practically all of our 
store advertising material, which includes any window dis- 
play material. We do not, as a rule, use installation services, 
depending upon our own organization for placement of the 
material.”C. L. Connor, Sales Manager, The Wheatena Cor- 
poration, Rahway, N. J. 


“At the present time, an advertising agency is handling 
our account, and preparing all copy for our national adver- 
tising, while our window displays have been worked out in a 
dummy window in our own office here in Rockford. We have 
lithographed window cards which we send out with our 
leathers to form a window display.”—R. H. Krauss, Sales De- 
ages Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corporation, Rockford, 

ich. 

“Our advertising material is prepared both here and also 
at our advertising agency. Our window displays at the present 
rurt to window posters and signs of that sort, while in the past 
we have used cardboard displays and some cutouts.”—F. R. 
Jackson, Service Manager, Zenith-Detroit Corporation, De- 
troit, Mich. 





N general, we restrict our window display advertising to 

that which is done by our sales representatives. We re- 
quire of them a certain minimum amount of window display 
and urge them to do more, pointing out constantly that win- 
dow displays increase the sales which they can make in their 
territory. 

Our material is usually prepared by our agencies in con- 
junction with our advertising department. Occasionally, we 
also use sketches submitted by lithographers, but more often 
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we have the lithographer, the agency and the advertising 
department work together. 

We have a model display window in our office, in which 
we set up various preliminary displays in order to test dif- 
ferent ideas and different mechanical devices or patented 
pieces for the window. 

When the material is produced it is definitely sold to our 
sales force as a selling tool, and from time to time we warm 
it up on the possibilities of our display material. We try as 
far as possible to standardize the windows being shown in 
different parts of the country. 

Occasionally, the needs develop for an intensive window 
display program in a certain city or limited territory. In that 
case we employ an installation service to put it on as our 
salesmen would be unable to handle it—T. L. Burch, adver- 
tising department, The Borden Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 





UR window and counter displays are prepared through 

the cooperation of our agency with our advertising de- 
partment. In the majority of cases, the original idea comes 
from our advertising department, and the agency dresses up 
the display and prepares the art'work. 

Last year we used an installation service, but because 
of the nature of our proposition found it unsatisfactory. We 
now rely, as previously, on the dealer to make his own win- 
dow and counter display. 

We have no means of knowing what the average showing 
on Buss light display is, but we know of many dealers who 
continually keep a small display of Buss lights in their win- 
dow. 

We have never yet had a sketch submitted by a photog- 
rapher or display company that we could use. It is impossible 
for them to know our problems. After we told them what 
we wanted, we could work with them on a satisfactory basis, 
but, so far, we have always had to originate our own ideas. 
—H. von P. Thomas, merchandising manager, Bussmann 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





$e: display material is prepared in our own department 
here, not by the agency. We have never made use cf 
installation services generally, though we have used such 
service spasmodically on special occasions. Most of our dis- 
play work is done by our own men. 

We are not sure what the average length of a showing is, 
but in some rare instances we have had displays in so long 
they have become faded and we have had to replace them. 
We, however, consider ourselves fortunate if the display re- 
mains intact for a week.—Harold M. Schmeck, advertising 
counsel, Hecker H-O Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Cost of Windeve Circulation 


(Continued from page 57) 


surface perhaps has the appearance of being quite simple, 
and no doubt this is why so many merchants still believe it 
to be the baby of advertising. Naturally a difficult subject 
requires much specialized study, and, therefore, display be- 
comes a profession requiring real executive ability. 

Our “Cost of Display Window Circulation” survey has re- 
vealed many other interesting facts, such as the average sell- 
ing space in comparison to display space, the average time 
of day window lights are extinguished, how business property 
values are to a large,extent determined by display window 
circulation, the percentage of retailers using budget systems 
for display operation, the relation of week-day circulation 
to Saturday circulation, and the personnel employed in dis- 
play departments. 





CARD OF THANKS 


John Dubuisson, display manager for the Cain-Sloan Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., and president of the Nashville Display Club, 
desires to express his appreciation for the many kindnesses 
and the sympathy tendered him during the illness and death 
of his father on June 13. 
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The Show Card Writer’s 
Very Best Friend 
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lettering. Cut 
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develop the speed and 
art essential to success 
in making show cards, 
signs, posters, display 
cards and advertisements. 


“LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES,” 
by Wm. Hugh Gordon, sets forth as simply as possible 
the methods found most practicable in the production 
of show cards, posters and advertising matter for single 
copy jobs or process reproduction. Non-technical, a 
thorough and complete manual of instruction in this art. 
Endorsed by all leading show card writers and poster 
artists and by teachers of show card and poster art. 


Get a copy now and start soon to make money. 
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Contents covers Modern Lettering, Classification of 
Letters and Types, Some First Principles in Lettering, 
Brushes and Pens for Lettering, The Potentiality of a 
Show Card Writer’s Brush, First Principles in Show 
Card Writing, Colors and Their Preparation, Some 
Ideas for the Amateur in Show Card Writing, Arrange- 
ment and Balance in Show Card Lettering, Diagram- 
matical Analysis of Letters, Rapid Single and Double 
Stroke Numerals, Economy of Motion as an Aid to 
Speed, Modification of Type Faces Adapted to Brush 
Work, Italics in Speed Letter- 
ing, Graceful Swing vs. La- 
borious Draft in Lettering, Thorough 
Speed Limit in Lettering Show Complete 
Cards, Fundamentals of Speed Authoritative 
Work, Poster Styles of Letter- 





ing, New Alphabets vs. Old, 176 Pages 
The Show Card and the Show More Than 200 
Card Man, Illustrative Stunts Plates 


for Show Cards, Motion Pic- 
ture Titles and Their Prepara- De Luxe Bound 


tion. Only $3.50 
ORDER YOURS NOW Per Copy 








DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find money order for $3.50 for one copy 
of Gordon’s LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 
Ship at once postpaid to following address: 
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Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





H. C. MENEFEE, President 





C. R. ROGERS, Editor 


OUR PLATFORM 
1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of. Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
4. An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 


N. SILVERBLATT, Secretary 


Its Industry. 


5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 


Business of Selling. 


6. To Maintain the Independence of Its Editorial Columns so That It May Always 
Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the 
Display Field and Serve Best All Interests. 


ipts, photographs and all editorial material intended for publication should reach the publishers on or before the first of the 
sp tscmetces: “neath of date of issue. All photographs reproduced become the property of the publishers. 





A New Adoption of the new I. A. D. M. constitu- 
Official tion marked the end of an alliance which 
Organ has existed since the birth of the associa- 

tion. Back in 1897, when Frank Baum was 
editor of “The Show Window,” he called a group of 
window trimmers together and organized America’s 
first display ‘association, taking care to provide for 
selection of his publication as its offical organ. When, 
somewhat later, it was consolidated with “The Mer- 
chant’s Record” and the versatile editor abandoned 
display to become the author of amusing juvenile 
tales culminating in “The Wizard of Oz,” official or- 
ganship was passed along with the property as one 
of its prerequisites. 

Thirty-one years have passed since the original 
bargain was struck, and in that time the relation with 
the association time and again proved of. inestimable 
value to the publication. Vested with the authority 
which the distinction provided, the magazine could 
always be presented as the one true and simon-pure 
broadcaster for the organized display movement. 

But the benefits to the association were not so 
certain. Though a vast amount of publicity was 
given its work, the publication was not free to fight 
its battles without regard to personal interests. By 
virtue of its interests in the body’s administration, it 
became a nucleus around which rallied a group of 
faithful adherents boding no good to those in quest 
of association offices who did not have its support. 

Two years ago in the Chicago convention the 
“Old Guard” was signally defeated, and in the con- 
vention at Detroit their defeat was turned into a 
rout. The latest vestiges of control were wrested from 
their grasp in the Toronto gathering. 

The “official organ” shared their fate. Prop of 
their rule and beneficiary of their labors, it fell victim 
to the same hammer blows that dissolved the domi- 


nant “ring.” Replacing it is a genuine organ, pub- 
lished at intervals by the association. This will be 
independent of outside influence and devoted solely 
to the advancement of the movement. 

It is well. No trade paper, published in the interest 
of a profession or craft should be fettered by rela- 
tions to a trade body. The interests of the group 
served often overshadow the organized movement and 
in some instances contrast with its objectives. Free- 
dom is essential to guarantee independent and progres- 
sive journalism. And it is just as important from a 
business standpoint. Publications that live off of in- 
dustry are doomed. The worthwhile sheet lives by 
serving its field earnestly and consistently. It does 
not need an association crutch to lean upon. 

This was never proved more conclusively than by 
the progress of the DISPLAY WORLD. Five years 
old, it has already achieved leadership of its field. 





Honesty Rumors are being:circulated that a pend- 
in ing display contest is to be juggled so that 
Contests one of the chief awards will go to an 

- eastern displayman as a discharge of the 
obligations ‘which one of the judges owes this con- 
testant. It happens that this contest carries unusually 
liberal awards and that the experience of the respec- 
tive judges is such that one of them exercises extra- 
ordinary influence. 

The fine interest in display which has been stimu- 
lated by display contests and the advancement of the 
profession which has followed them would be im- 
periled if the existence of such a plot were estab- 
ilshed. The outstanding figures of the display frater- 
nity cannot engage in intrigue to disregard merit 


and to convert competitions into instruments for the’ 


discharge of their debts without sapping the founda- 
tion of their organizations. 
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It is always possible to malign the successful man, 
and there is no better method of destroying his sup- 
porters’ confidence than by imputing to him a dis- 
honest purpose. Idle rumor is always destructive, and 
in the present instance extremely dangerous. Refuta- 
tion of the charge can, however, be made easily 
by a series of awards that disproves the gossipers’ 
contentions. 





Artist Grim warnings that the artist and the- 
Versus atrical designer are bidding for the dis- 
Trimmer playman’s work and that he must keep on 


his toes if he wishes to cope with their 
competition have been uttered so frequently in the last 
two months that frank discussion is imperative. 

Is the display profession in danger? Is it likely to 
lose control over window art and interpretation ? 

The experiences of the eastern decorators may well 
serve as a criterion. In New York, there have been 
many instances of recession before the advance of the 
artist. 'Windowmen have frequently been forced to 
accept the role of mere mechanics while outside de- 
signers provided the material for their backgrounds 
and set pieces, in some cases outlining the forms of 
their trims. But already the reaction has begun and 
merchants who hastened to place their trust in men de- 
void of mercantile experience are now making efforts 
to return to the old status. 

Light is also shed upon the situation by the ex- 
perience of the German. displaymen who have gone 
through the same struggle and have come off vic- 
torious. “The insistence of the artist. that window 
decoration lay within his province was a burning 
issue in Germany,” says Doctor Krenz, legal adviser 
of the German Association. “But the development of 
the last year has brought realization that only those 
who are acquainted with merchandising or have 
gained a practical understanding of its features 
through training in retail stores are competent to 
handle window decoration. On this ground the Ger- 
man Association has from the beginning stood stoutly 
for the rights of its membership, and, as a result, its 
fight to build up display as a profession has brought 
sterling results. The greatest organizations of the 
advertising field, such as the Graphic Arts Society 
and the Union of Advertising Men, have recognized 
show window decoration as an independent field and 
have abandoned attempts to invade it.” 

In the light of these examples it is safe to pre- 
dict that if displaymen will earnestly develop the 
power of their windows to attract attention and de- 
velop interest in their goods, they can meet the on- 
slaught of interlopers without difficulty. 





Big Men It is declared with surprising frequence 
and by men who are employed in large metro- 
Little Men politan stores that the International Asso- 

ciation of Display Men during the past 
two years has coddled. the men from the smaller 
towns while ignoring their own group. They assert 
that convention demonstrations’ and trims installed 
by men of this type have dominated the last two 
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gatherings and that, as a result, they have found but 
little inspiration in the assemblies. 

Their contention is virtually establshed by inspec- 
tion of the programs. The demonstrators, as a rule, 
have been drawn from enterprising stores of the 
Middle West, which, however, lack much of the 
metropolitan flavor. The fine, clean-cut young fel- 
lows who install the displays have been at the service 
of the association in its gatherings, and the work 
which they have done has been meritorious, but it is 
impossible generally to harmonize it wth the require- 
ments of great stores with batteries of forty and fifty 
windows. 

Expediency probably dictated their choice. For 
several years it has been customary to recruit volun- 
teer demonstrators, and, in the sequence of this policy, 
it was but natural that only those would offer their 
services who could profit by the gratuity. “The am- 
bitious fellow stands to gain by every public exposi- 
tion of his ability, and, consequently, it was the small 
store progressives seeking a Jacob’s ladder that would 
carry them into the paradise of big city employment 
that came to the front. 

It.is not to be assumed that financial rewards 
would move the great display executives to demon- 
strate their methods, nor is it to be inferred that the 
mass of windows installed under the present system 
are not of value to a large portion of convention dele- 
gates. It is more reasonable to presume that a handful 
of demonstrations with explanatory talks by window- 
men whose names are synonyms for skill and artistry, 
and whose windows command the respect of the great 
trading centers of the land, would cast a glow upon 
the meetings of the convention which would render 
them of unparalleled attractiveness. 

Sooner or later the executives who plan these meet- 
ings must realize that their educational value depends 
upon enlistment of authorities as convention head- 
liners. It is not enough that the trims shown shall 
be good trims, good for a group of stores, or good 
for the largest group of stores. It is essential that 
the great mercantile divisions of the country shall 
be recognized through creation of displays that will 
correctly mirror their requirements. What is appro- 
priate for Fifth Avenue or State Street or Euclid 
Avenue is somewhat beyond the possibilities of Main 
Street. While the “minor leaguer” may learn from 
the majors, there is little that the “Sultan of Swat” 
can glean from the technique of “the busher.” 

A demonstration of modernism by Sidney Ring or 
Jules Brodeur is worth a myriad of adventures by 
willing unknowns. An address by Paul Frankl car- 
ries more weight than the most earnest effort of a 
score of well-meaning novices. 





Art and beauty are practically one. Whatever 
is done with. perfection and charm, appropri- 
ateness, distinction, originality and freshness, 
through full appreciation of balance in form and 
harmony tn color, is beautiful and falls under the 
classification of Art—FRANcES Hooper at the 
Toronto I. A. D. M. Convention. 
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“We are glad to say that this year will be one of our 
largest in volume of displays,” says Max Gutkind, of the 
Universal Window Trimming Co., Columbus, Ohio. “At 
present we are installing displays for the following firms: 
Coca-Cola, Atwater Kent Radio, Old Gold Cigarettes, Buck- 
eye Malt, Puritan Malt, Horlick’s Malted Milk, Lucky Strike 
Cigarettes, Val Blatz Brewing Co., Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
California Packing Corporation, Del Monte Food, Furnas 
Ice Cream, Larvex, Telling Belle Ice Cream, Lamont, Corliss 
& Co., Nestle’s Chocolate, Pond’s Cream, Johnson & John- 
son, Monticello, Virginia Dare, Girard Cigars and Vernon 
Ginger Ale.” 


“The following is a list of accounts for whom we are at 
the present time installing window displays, floats and other 
decorations,” says Edward M. Fletcher, manager of Edward 
M. Fletcher & Co., 707 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: The Swift Specific Co., The American Druggists Syndi- 
cate, The F. H. Roberts Co., Peterman’s Insecticide Displays, 
Ex-Lax Co. and Dethod Manufacturing Co., Inc. The present 
outlook for business in the display field is very good and we 
can only hope that we shall be able to shatter the record of 
the last twelve years.” 





Frank W. Miller, manager of the Display Art Studios, 420 
High Street, Morgantown, W. Va., is covering this city and 
surrounding towns. In his territory there are Fairmont, W. 
Va., Uniontown, Pa., Point Marion, Pa., and Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

An attractive display card was noted at Bonwit-Teller’s. 
It was framed in a wooden silver frame of beaded design, and 
in the center of its white card was a broad stripe of yellow. 
The lettering was in black. 





Campaigns on Djer-kiss, Gillette blades and razors, Clic- 
quot Club Ginger Ale, Peterman’s preparations, Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia, White Rock and Syrup of Figs, have just 
been concluded by F. Altman & Son, 415 Eash Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. They are now beginning work on Eastman 
Kodaks, Flit, Black Flag and Ho-Ro-Co. “Looks like things 
will be good if the weather warms up,” opines George Altman. 

R. S. Rileigh, manager of the Rileigh Display Service, 
Anthracite Avenue, Kingston, Pa., reports that he is now 
handling campaigns for the Auto Strop Razor Co., Stanco, 
Inc., P. Lorillard Co., Inc., Milnesia Laboratories, Larvex 
Co., Cliquot Club Co., White Rock Mineral Springs Co., 
Polk-Miller products, The Kolynos Co., Johnson & Johnson, 
H. K. Mulford Co., California Packing Corp., J. B. Williams 
Co., where he is holding a similar post. 








The Leon Oppenheimer Co., formerly located at 1157 
Stockyard Place, Memphis, Tenn., has moved to new and 
larger quarters at 60 South Second Street, where better 
facilities are provided to serve national advertisers. 





“A list of campaigns we are handling at present,” says 
Frank M. Welch, manager of the Rochester (N. Y.) branch 
of Windo Craft Display Services, “embraces Flit, Eastman 
Kodak, Coca-Cola, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, Squibbs’ Den- 
tal Cream, Raquel Perfume, Melnesia, Kolynos, Sargents’ 
Rock Ginger Ale, Armand, Ivanhoe Salad Dressing, Horlick’s 
Dog Remedies, Peterman’s, Black Flag, Clicquot Club, White 
Malted Milk, Liggett & Myers Co., Union Tobacco Co., R. J. 
Reynolds, R. G. Dun, Manual and Havana Ribbon Cigars. 

“We have ten displaymen, eight city and two country men. 





On December 1, 1926, we opened our Rochester branch. At 
that time there were several individuals conducting display 
service. Today we are the only display service in the city, 
the others being forced to quit due to their poor business 
methods. It took the writer about six months to establish 
our service with the retail merchants. Now we are in a 
position to secure any location in Rochester. We are making 
new contracts every day and the reason for our sunccess is 
first-class installation men and 100 per cent cooperation from 
the dealers.” 


“We are very busy at the present time with displays for 
Flit and a local account, the Evansville Pure Milk Co.,” says 
W. M. Talbott, manager of the Talbott Distributing Agency, 
400 North Second Street, Evansville, Ind. “We have con- 
tracted for quite a number of windows for the latter organi- 
zation and are hoping that it will prove continuous. So far 
this year we have had very good success, although business, 
as a whole, has not been as good as heretofore. Among the 
campaigns we have worked this year are: Gillette Razors, 
Father John’s Medicine, Coca-Cola, Blatz, Clicquot Club Gin- 
ger Ale, Flit, Evansville Pure Milk and Hall’s Catarrh Cure.” 





Gauging Display Service 


(Continued from page 16) 


The success of a window display installation service organi- 
zation depends upon constant contact with the local dealers. 
In this way they create good will that no money can buy. 

I doubt whether there is a large city today which a na- 
tional advertiser’s traveling crew can visit, without making 
preliminary arrangements, for the purpose of installing dis- 
plays. 

The successful window display installation service organi- 
zation installs all displays for every advertiser uniformly as to 
the general layout and color combination. They usually take a 
photograph of the layout, which is furnished to each window 
trimmer. If the national advertiser furnishes specification 
sheets, they are followed to the letter. 


* * * 


HE successful window display installation service organiza- 
tion has control over its window trimmers and constantly 
checks up their work to see that it is performed in the proper 
manner. It has a system for securing windows in their ;re- 
spective territories. Its managers can tell at a glance how 
many dealers there are in their territories in the various lines 
in which they specialize. They know how many windows there 
are in these stores that they can secure. They know how many 
stores have open backgrounds and how many have closed back- 
grounds, and there are quite a few services that even have on 
file the size and shape of the windows which they can secure. 
My belief is that within the next year every national adver- 
tiser who is using window displays and window display instal- 
lation firms will put this medium on the oudget system, and in 
this manner he will know exactly how many displays he is to 
have installed during the year and how many displays he will 
purchase during the year. 

It is now possible for an advertiser or an advertising agency 
to plan the use of window displays as an advertising medium, 
with full knowledge of what its circulation will be, and com- 
plete control over territory covered. 

Installation services are just beginning to wake up to the 
possibilities of their business, and realize that promptness in 
answering letters and faithfulness in keeping installation dates 
are absolutely necessary. 
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HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 
































CALIFORNIA 


Entire State Covered Every 14 Days 


BRANCHES: 
138 Turk St. 614 Sixth St. 918 Eighth St. 651 Broadway 
San Francisco San Diego Sacramento Fresno 


THOMPSON & PARMLEY 


1220 WEST PICO STREET LOS ANGELES 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Surrounding Territory 
Window Display Department 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
1214 Race Street 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 


Complete Window Display Service for National Advertisers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AND SURROUNDING POINTS 
Campaigns Planned—Guaranteed Service 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


CHICAGO 


Surrounding Territory 
Window Display Department 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
352 E. 22nd Street ; 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
A Bigger and Better WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
for the National Advertiser 
CLEVELAND WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


1344 PROSPECT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
EFFICIENT—PROMPT—COURTEOUS 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Presents a Profitable Display Opportunity for 
Your Product 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I, L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. All window 
display campaigns are linked with a complete merchandising 
service that comprises of dealer and jobber tie-up, market surveys, 
sales analysis and trade journal publicity. Ask us for details. 


The S. J. HANICK CO. 


Samuel J. Hanick, Manager 
HANICE BUILDING 925 CHERRY STREET 


DAYTON, OHIO 


ANNOUNCES 
THE DAYTON WINDOW DISPLAY BUREAU 
* Complete Window Display Service for National Advertisers. ' 


ELDON F. GRISSO, Mgr. 
136 Fountain Avenue 





























REMEMBER—Quality and Service Count “Always” 


DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 


438 E. WOODBRIDGE ST. 
R. V. WAYNE, Pres. 


Doing business for over 100 well known Manufacturers.. We cover 
’ the entire State of Michigan and Toledo, O. 


Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA 


and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 





J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 
' “Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; 2 window display studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Surrounding Territory 


Window Display Department 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
79 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 








Advertising at the Point of Sale! 


Michigan Display & Decorating Company 
1504 Broadway, Room 320 DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch Office—Toledo, Ohio 


The service that makes and keeps friends for your product 
and wishes your friendship, too. Installing at the present time 80 
per cent of its work for local manufacturers who see the window 
displays continually and are satisfied—these are your references. 


DETROIT 


and the entire State of Michigan efficiently serviced by Display 
Specialists of proven merit. Let us explain to you our new and 
improved Display Service plan. 


PARAMOUNT DISPLAY SERVICE 
General Offices 416 Lafayette Bldg. Warehouse 9361 Genesee St. 
A PARAMOUNT DISPLAY IS A BETTER DISPLAY 


CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 
R. J. STIENS CO. 
R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building 








Cincinnati, Ohio 





Window Installations in 
WASHINGTON, D. C., RICHMOND, VA., 
NORFOLK, VA., RALEIGH, DURHAM, 
GREENSBORO, WINSTON-SALEM AND 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Murray G. Wade Sales System 
Main Office, 527 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


DETROIT 


The Universal Window Advertising Co. 


519 Capitol Theatre Bldg., 120 Madison Ave. 


SPECIALISTS IN WINDOW ADVERTISING 
OUR WINDOWS SELL MERCHANDISE 
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Modern Cards for this Modern Age 


The Cardwriter Must Keep in Step With Progress and Adapt His 
Styles of Lettering and Decoration to the Spirit of the Times 


By RAY E, DARLIN 
Chicago, Ill. 


VERY day there are more windows trimmed with 
modernistic backgrounds and settings. To com- 
plete this type of window, the show cards should 
harmonize—they should be modern. This gives the 
card writer a chance to get away from the usual run of work. 

It is hard to explain how these cards are created. They 
look rather simple, but they really take a little thought. 

One must first visualize a design to cover a given space, 
something that will balance with plenty of rhythm and grace. 
More or less of a design like this will create action and 
that is just the thing we are looking for. The more action 
you create without losing the design and swing, the more 
attention your card will receive. 

Very often we visualize a layout or design in our minds 
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A Group of Modernistic Cards in Black, White and Gray Produced in the Darlin Shops 


and then go ahead and complete the card, only to find when 
it is finished that it does not seem to be just the thing we 
want. A lot of work and time is wasted, whereas the job 
could have been done right the first time. 

The thing to do after you think you have a fairly good 
composition in mind is to make a quick pencil sketch of it 
on scratch paper. Possibly you will have to make three or 
four small sketches before you hit just what you want. In 
this way you get a fairly good idea of the way your card 
will look. 

Modernistic art opens our eyes to many novel ideas and 
color schemes. It gives you a chance to go to the extremes 
in design and to the full extent of your color ability. For a 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Layout and Color are Vital F actors 


They Go Hand in Hand and Are Equally Important—Religious 
Adherence to Principles of Good Design Is Essential 


By W. P. YORK 
Peoria Display Company, Peoria, Ill. 


(From an Address to the i. A. 


will not discuss the relative merits of the alpha- 

bet or styles of lettering you should use, except to 

advise you that you develop one or two styles and 

stick to those particular styles until it becomes sec- 
ond nature to letter, giving all of your thought to the layout 
and colors to be used on the poster. 

Try to perfect a style of lettering that is not only very 
speedy, but one that is very legible. Remember that the pas- 
serby and window shopper haven’t time to decipher some ec- 
centric type of lettering. It has been said that a good show- 
card or poster should be thoroughly digested in three to five 
seconds. 

The great importance of well-rendered showcards is quite 
often overlooked by not only the display executives, but the 
store executives as well. The showcard is the mouthpiece of 
the display. It is actively working both night and day to assist 
the display to create a desire and demand for the articles dis- 
played. To slight the display card is to lessen the strength of 
the window display. The. display card is truly the finishing 
touch to the display. Too often much thought and expense 
is expended on a well-executed window display, and is then 
cheapened by a thoughtlessly executed card. 

To use poor materials is as detrimental to good cards as 
poor workmanship. A poor brush not only tends to slow up 
the card, but makes it impossible to get the sharp definition 
and that easy, free stroke obtained with a brush of certain 
quality. Improperly mixed colors greatly weaken the strength 
of a well-lettered card. 

A good grade of cardboard in well-selected colors and pat- 
terns greatly enhances the value of a card. Often the stock 
is too light in weight, causing the card to curl. 

This is particularly true where a thin ply railroad or blank 
is used for sales in half and full sheet sizes. To use a good 
grade of matboard not only for the better class of displays, 
but for the special events and interior cards, not only lends 
dignity to the store, but gives the buying public the impression 
that the merchandise specially featured is of good value and 








D. M. Convention at Toronto) 


is a good buy instead of an ordinary product at an ordinary 
sale price. . 

One display executive stated that he uses a very good 
grade of matboard on every occasion, and that it not only 
greatly enhances the interior of his store, but helps to create 
a desire for the merchandise displayed. This executive esti- 
mated that the difference in cost’of the better quality stock 
that he was using, and ordinary railroad board or blanks, 
would not run more than $50 to $100 per year. 

There are two vitally important factors’ in good, effective 
display cards. These are /ayout and color. One is as impor- 
tant as the other, as they go hand in hand. 

What is the most important item of layout and construction ? 
As we all know, it is easier to read from left to right than 
from right to left. Hence, a message that may be quickly 
grasped by the average reader or shopper should embody that 
principle. Then, if the layout is developed from left to right, 
at a downward slant, the card should be quickly grasped by 
the shopper. 

This basic principle may be handled in many effective ways 
and variations. However, the artist should religiously adhere 
to this principle as a fundamental. The use of decorative lines 
and panels to further embellish the poster and help space the 
copy matter more effectively, is permissable, and is a good 
policy at times, if not overdone. 

To group the copy into well-balanced geometric spaces, 
dividing certain relative matter. into sections, not only tends to 
create better balance, but also places the copy matter in such 
a grouped position that it is more easily assimilated by the 
shopper. This is particularly true when the card is composed 
of quite heavy copy. 

A good layout plan for heavy copy matter is to place the 
descriptive matter in the upper left-hand corner. Then the 
“feature item” is brought out in larger proportions in the 
upper center portion of the card. The balance of descriptive 
matter is placed in the lower right-hand corner. The same 
(Continued on page 77) 





A Group of Well-Designed Cards Executed by W. C. Smith, P. B. M. Co., Wichita Falls, Texas — 
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Dale 


Show Card Writing System 


Show card writing in 34 lessons— 
covers every phase of _ instruction 
essential for producing business-pulling 
show cards. Fully  illustrated—pre- 
sented in simple manner that is easily 
understood by the novice. All the best 
alphabets are reproduced and described. 
Attention is given color work, pen- 




















work, hand and air-brush. Order a 
copy today. 
Price, * Postpdid® 2.2: =... 2.00 


Books Every Card Writer and Sign Painter 


Needs in His Libra 


g Modern Ornament & 
) Basic Lettering 
Studio Handbook.... 
Automobile Painting 


The Amateur Artist 
How to Mix Colors. 


Show at Sho’ Cards. 
Mirror Making...... 





$  126T0130 
ETHIRD ST. 


The 


Modern Painters’ Cyclopedia.......... 


Commercial Art & Cartooning......... 
Commercial Pen Lettering............. 
Atkinson’s Sign Painting Book........ 


Strong’s Book of Designs............... 
Art of Show Card Writing............. 
Scenic Painting & Bulletin Art....... 
Dietz Monogram Book.................. 
Book on Glass Gilding................. 


Blue Print Text Book of Sign and 
Show Card Lettering.................. 5.00 


Art of Decorating Show Windows and 
Displaying Merchandise.............. 4.00 


Manual of Show Window Backgrounds 
for Mercantile Display............... 


Bet L Daily 2 





Design. Price..$5.00 Short Cuts on Estimating . SRR. $1.00 
in teeta edeent 300: Seeedhatt: Tent Beek: .................. 
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BRUSHES aso SUPPLIES 


Write today for Catalog No. 14 
—fully illustrated . 
a gold mine of facts. 


Free! 
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The Fountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 


Easy to Handle and Kee 
Ask Any One of 20,000 





Write for Catalog 52 D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, 
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Ask the Man Who Buys Here! 


Displaymen, Artists, Studios and Show 
Card Writers, We 


Specialize on all art and show-card supplies for 


Window Display Work. 


Brushes—Show Card Board—Water Colors— 


Crepe Paper—Panel Paper. 


Large Cutting Knife on premises can be used 
FREE to cut cardboard and paper in sizes to suit. 


Eagle Sign Painters’ and Artists’ Supply Co. 
HARRY SCHLIFTMAN, Prop. 


314 West 42nd Street 


New York City 




























A SMASHING 
SUCCESS! 


Electric 

Displ ‘ 
isplayman s 
Unit is sweeping 

the country 

LUG in any lamp socket—and 
you are ready to prepare crowd 
pulling store banners and window set- 
tings. The same outfit also lacquers, 
paints and retouches your display 
fixtures, store interiors, furniture, 
etc. It is an all-purpose electric dis- 
playman’s outfit for stippling, blend- 
ing, veiling, antiqueing, shading, 
crackling, and for producing raised 





Sold on money- 


back guarantee. 








Send for special 
introductory 
price and three- 
color circular. 








effects on cloth, wallboard or wood. 
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A Scheme for the Industrial Show 


How the Washington Chamber of Commerce Handled Its Spring 
Exposition of Local Industry—Details of Arrangement 


HE Washington (D. C.) Chamber of Com- 
merce staged an industrial exposition in mid- 
March demonstrating the worth of industrial 
planning. Asserting that the same need 
exists for building the industry of American cities 
with the thoroughness and system now characteristic 
of city planning, the executives of this organization 
moulded an industrial exhibition which revealed the 
efforts being made by the city’s factories and shops 
in rendering their plants attractive and in protecting 
the beauty of the city through proper industrial 
standards. 
The mechanical features of this dramatic presenta- 
tion of the force and energy inculcated in the District 
of Columbia’s enterprises tested the ingenuity and the 


artistic capacity of the exposition staff of decorators, 

The general decorations of the building and the 
installation of booths was reserved for the supervision 
of the management. Exhibitors were expected to in- 
stall their own exhibits and to furnish, at their own 
expense, all the material and labor used in the in- 
stallation. Uniform signs were devised, consisting of 
the firm’s name and location, or trade-mark in uniform 
letters. 


Of the color schemes used, J. W. Kirby, assistant 
secretary of the Chamber, declares that “Our deco- 
rative scheme was orange and blue. Thirty-seven of 
the booths had wooden pilasters eight feet high at 
the rear, with railings of 2 x 2 extending from these to 
the aisle, where they were linked to decorated pedestals 
three feet high. The railings had 








RATINGS OF PASTEURIZED MILK IN 
WASHINGTON FROM THE RECORDS OF 
THE DISTT MEALTH DEPARTMENT 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT RECORDS : 
CHESTNUT FARMS MILK 





attractive centerpieces and deco- 
rated pilasters three feet high at 
each opening. All were painted 
in oil colors. At the rear of the 
booths between the aisles were 
painted wall-board backgrounds 
twelve feet high. 

The remaining booths, em- 
bracing a unit of fifty-seven, 


the rear were wooden pilasters 
eight feet high, supporting 
eight-foot panels of painted 
wallboard. The railings and 
pedestals were the same as for 
the booths included in the first 
group. Twenty-eight columns 
in the center of the hall were 
transformed into gigantic palm 
trees. 

Many of the exhibitors saw 
fit to transform their back- 








TWO STYLES OF BOOTHS— 
Thirty-seven of the booths were like 
the unit seen in the upper picture, 
with towering pilasters supporting 
panels of painted wallboard. The 
remainder illustrated in the base 
which is seen from a side aisle dif- 
fered only in the height of the wall- 
board panels which were but two- 
thirds as high. 


were somewhat different. At - 
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grounds into huge poster boards, upon which were 
placed arresting copy and illustrations. Repre- 
sentative of these was the booth installed by the 
Chestnut Farm Dairies, Dividing the surface of the 
background into three panels, the central being the 
largest, they converted the latter unit into a huge 
sunburst modeled with crepe paper, which served 
as the border for an inset illustration of their pas- 
teurizing and bottling plant. With this gripping at- 
traction device as a cynosure for spectators’ eyes, 
they found it possible to divert attention to two white 
panels upon which were placed charts showing the 
relation of milk to health. The divergent rays of the 
crepe paper led the eye directly to these exhibits 
which, through graphs in black and white, brought 
out ratings of pasteurized milk for seventeen com- 
petitive dairies as contrasted with that of the ex- 
hibitor. 

In a small booth in which a background had been 
converted into a shadow box with a concealed light 
illuminating a picture of a grain elevator wrecked 
by a dust explosion, the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture drew attention to the menace of this hazard 
and insured notice of side panels upon which illustra- 
tions of the cause of dust explosions and means for 
their prevention were catalogued. 

The exhibition hall teemed with exhibits of time- 
saving machinery, and industrial products produced in 
Washington and its environs showing up smartly in 
the blue and orange settings which prevailed through- 
out the hall. 





A Chain Store in the Modern Mode 


(Continued from page 58) 


path, and entranced newly weds arm in arm meander 
along its graveled stretches, unconscious of the tittering 
chatter of passing throngs. The futuristic wall paintings 
are the work of Martha Benseley Bruere, of “Vanity 
Fair” and “New Yorker” fame. 





Modern Cards for a Modern Age 


(Continued from page 70) 


card of this kind all the modern lettering can be used to good 
advantage. Light and shade must be considered when work- 
ing these cards up in color. When using plenty of color 
in your design or decorations, the lettering should be done 
in one color or kept down to the least amount of colors pos- 
sible, or itecan be changed around. If you want plenty of 
color in the lettering, I would suggest keeping the deco- 
rations in light tones and shades of gray or using color that 
has been grayed down considerably. Sometimes nearly the 
whole surface of the card board is covered with paint; there- 
fore, it is essential that the color shall dry with a smooth 
even surface and show up well. 





BRITISH CONVENTION SET FOR SEPTEMBER 


The British National Display Convention which is staged 
annualy by a committee representing the chief display or- 
ganizations of the United Kingdom will be held at Southamp- 
ton, September 10 to 12. Under the direction of W. J. Fisk, 
convention secretary and local secretary for the Southamp- 
ton and District Display Association, plans are rapidly taking 
shape for the most interesting meeting yet held. 
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FAMOUS MASTER STROKE BRUSHES WRITE 
FOR 
FOR CARD WRITERS @ AND SIGN PAINTERS COPY OF 
y Our Free Catalog No. 24 
DICK BLICK CO. 


BOX 437-D GALESBURG, ILL. 









Cardwriters’ Supplies 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 
314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. 





By mail. Easy, scien- 


e tific, thorough course. 
Earn $1.00 to $2.00 an 
hour in spare time. 


Learn while you earn. 
Wylie earned over $1,000.00 in prizes. Miller made 
cards after the fourth lesson. Anyone can learn by 
Botts Method. 25 leading card writers are contribu- 
tors. Some are: Arthur B. Smith, Ray Darlin, 
A. B. Smith, Leo B. Pence, T. J. Schauweker. 
Others next month. 


BOTTS COLLEGE. 






Botts Bldg., Guthrie, Okla. 








Show Card Writers and Window Trimmers 
Mayer Brushes and Moist Water Colors Give Con- 
tinuous satisfaction. We invite your correspondence. 

Address JOSEPH MAYER & CO. 
25 East 14th Street New York, N. Y. 











When Writing, Kindly Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
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VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Reported by Leslie H. Osborne, Secretary 

This year, as we are to be hosts to the Pacific Coast con- 
vention in September, we are trying to keep the boys together 
and actively engaged with club affairs. To start the season, 
a Flannel Dance was held in the Winter Garden Pavilion. 
This served to wind up winter activities and to initiate those 
of the summer. 

On July 22, there is to be a picnic at Bowen Island, the 
popular summer resort. This promises to be a bright and 
lively affair. There are to be all kinds of sports—races, soit 
ball, swimming, and so on. A special picnic ground is being 
reserved and everything being done to keep the crowd to- 
gether and very much pepped up. 

The August meeting has not been settled, but it will, in 
all probability, take the form of some outdoor event—a 
launch party, perhaps. In any case, we can rely on the 
committee in charge not to let club interest lag. 

The convention program is now taking definite form and 
all details are well under way. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Reported by E. W. Quintrell, President 

In regard to our display activities in Dayton, we are plan- 
ning for a big ready-to-wear fall opening week some time in 
September. Also, Dayton will have the conclave of the 
Knight Templars of Ohio in October, and we will cooperate 
with the Knight Templars of Dayton in helping to put this 
over in a big way. 

We are also going to have an outing this summer to form 
plans for the fall meetings. 





PEORIA, ILL. 
Reported by George V. French, Secretary 

Dan Hines, official of the I. A. D. M., director of display 
for the Stewart-Warner Corporation, of Chicago, and presi- 
dent of the Chicago Display Men’s Club, gave a very inter- 
esting talk to members of the local club at its last meeting. 
The theme of his discourse covered activities and doings of 
the recent convention at Toronto. He also emphasized the 
importance of each club promoting its own field rather than 
depending upon the I. A. D. M. for this purpose. He declared 
that there are plenty of good positions open in the display 
field, but that there are very few men available for these posi- 
tions. Mr. Hines is very well known locally, in past years 
having been connected with local stores in this city as their 
displayman. 

W. P. (“Pat”) York, of the Peoria Display Co., gave a 
very interesting talk on the convention. Mr. York said that 
its success was attested by good attendance and high caliber 
demonstrations. 

Ellsworth Bates, president of the local club, was honored 
at the convention by election as first vice-president. Mr. 
Bates gave a very interesting talk covering the convention, 
commenting upon the banquet and the educational program: 
The meeting was held in the Quality Restaurant “Dugout” 
and was well attended in spite of inclement weather. 

The following letter has gone out to members of the 
Peoria Club: “All asinine nincompoops, who revel in the 
realm of display, are commanded to join the hosts of win- 
dow and display imps at the First Open-Air and Mixed Meet- 
ing to be held on the Imperial Playground of His Satanic 
Majesty, namely, Fond du Lac Park, Tuesday evening, July 
10, right after your daily labors. Bring your own grub. 

“Femininity of displaymen, their wives and their sweet- 
hearts, are cordially invited to this fiesta of joviality and 
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joyousness. There, with pent-up enthusiasm, they will gambol 
and frolic, prancing and dancing around and about like young 
goats in a potato barrel to the entrancing musical strains 
that may emanate forth from the bowels of an Orthophonic. 

“Two very petite and pretty damsels will cavort with 
their pedal extremities to the delight of the sensuous few. 
York’s Serenaders will tin-tin-ambulate on instruments of 
Oriental and mosaic design, uttering discords tuneful only to 
illiterate minds. 

“Fond du Lac Park is the place—Tuesday, when the sun 
goes down. Come, bring the good wife, the sweetheart or 
someone else’s wife, and a basket of grub.” 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Reported by Jas. E. Davis, Secretary 

As secretary of the St. Paul Association of Display Men, 
I am sending you the report of our first meeting since our 
reorganization, and must say it was an interesting meeting 
and is going to be a real live, wide-awake organization. 
The new officers are: Ray Ullom, Field-Schlick Co., presi- 
dent; Miles R. Stransky, Golden Rule, vice-president; James 
E. Davis, Stronge & Warner Co., secretary; Arthur G. Mun- 

roe, Schuneman & Mannheimer, treasurer. 

, Following are reports of last meeting: Mr. Munroe gave 
his opinions on the Toronto convention, telling all he heard 
and saw, and made a very fine report on the convention as a 
whole. Mr. Ward Walters was made an honorary member 
of the St. Paul Association for his zeal in the reorganization 


plans. A membership committee was appointed by the chair 


to call on prospective members. 

The paid-up members to date are: Walter Nelson, Golden 
Rule; O. M. Eckstein, Golden Rule; M. R. Stransky, Golden 
Rule; Ray Ullom, Field-Schlick & Co.; Stanley Elvidge, 
Field-Schlick Co.; Ben Millwar, Noyes Bros.; C. W. Bennett, 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; James E. Davis, S. & W. Co.; 
Art Koehler, Koehler Display Service; A. G. Munroe, 
Schuneman & Mannheimer; Robert Buss, Schuneman & 
Mannheimer; Victor Lutter, E. E. Atkinson Co. New mem- 
bers to be taken in are: Ed Guldin, Schuneman & Mann- 
heimer Co.; John Jensen, Golden Rule, and Nick Raabt. 
Golden Rule. 

As there was no further business to transact, the meet- 
ing was adjourned. Meetings held every third Monday even- 
ing of the month at our club rooms in the Tower Theatre 
Building. 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Reported by John Dubuisson, President 

We are continuing under the regular regime with the ex- 
ception of our monthly business meeting, which we will dis- 
continue until fall. 

Our plan of action has consisted this year of a monthly 
business meeting and a monthly luncheon; it has been a very 
successful plan and our members are very much interested. 
At the monthly business meeting, ideas are introduced, views 
are exchanged, and plans are formulated. I might add, in 
passing, that we shall supplant this meeting for the summer 
with a luncheon, making two luncheons a month until fall. 

We meet at one of the leading hotels for our luncheons 
and each member contributes one dollar. Seventy-five cents 
of this amount pays for the plate, and the extra twenty-five 
cents is put in a “pot” for which the members draw after 
the luncheon, and let me say here that this little feature in- 
sures a full attendance. We always procure some sort of 
entertainment, consisting chiefly of local talent, who are glad 
to appear on our programs in return for the privilege of 
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being our guests. Some business is discussed, too, at this 
time, and all business that may come up during the summer 
will be discussed at luncheons. 

July 2 being the last regular nightly meeting for the 
season, we shall discuss plans for a ladies’ day for midsum- 
mer, when each member may bring his wife or sweetheart 
to enjoy an afternoon outing, or some such affair, as guests 
of the Display Club. In addition to this, we shall also present 
plans for a joint fashion show or opening to be sponsored 
by the club in the autumn, and each member will be given 
an outline of some definite work he is expected to pursue 
during the summer in order that plans may be well under 
way when regular business meetings are resumed. 





PORT HURON-SARNIA 
Reported by J. E. Sinclair, Secretary 


At a meeting held in our club rooms on June 19, election 
of officers resulted in the choice of the following slate: Presi- 
dent, S. B. Noxon, L. Higer & Son; vice-president, E. Palmer, 
Ballentine Dry Goods Co.; secretary, J. E. Sinclair, Kerr 
Typewriter Emporium; treasurer, Al Sibilla. Committees re- 
main unchanged. 

Our last meeting was held Tuesday, June 26, at which time 
we had a representative from the Textone Co. give us a 
demonstration at our club rooms. This proved to be very 
interesting as well as instructive. There were twenty-four 
members and their friends present. This was to be the last 
business meeting for the summer months, July and August; 
however, we do not intend to let the membership become 
uninterested and intend to have a lake excursion in the 
month of July, at which time members will take their wives 
or friends and make it a regular picnic affair. I also have 
planned a swimming party and picnic to be held at Keewadin 
.each in the month of August; maybe other clubs would care 
to follow our example. 

We won the cup for club activities presented at the thirty- 
first annual convention at Toronto. Other clubs throughout 
the United States and Canada will sure have to step to over- 
come our club and take the lead. Just because the club 
officers have been changed is sufficient reason for us to get 
out and push harder. 

We are also planning another window display contest to 
be sponsored by the Retail Merchants’ Bureau for fall open- 
ing. This is beginning to take form already, so you can no 
doubt see we don’t fool. 

On Thursday, July 5, we gave a farewell party for J. W. 
Forbes, our former secretary, who is leaving the J. B. Sperry 
Co. for his home in Denver. As Mr. Forbes was one of the 
men most instrumental in our capture of the I. A. D. M. cup, 
we made this affair a testimonial to him, presenting him 
with a remembrance. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
Reported by Olave Ralph, Publicity Director 


The two demonstrations for Monday evening, June 18, 
proved to be very interesting and entertaining to the mem- 
bers of the Portland Display Men’s Club. Mr. DeBoide, of 
the Hardeman Hat Store, showed us how men’s felt hats 
should be displayed. He used a modernistic background of 
Gothic design, covered with rose-colored satin. The trim 
was stocky. It was created to bring in trade. 


From men’s felt hats to women’s silk hosiery requires 
some stepping and an entire change of background. DeLyal 
Davis, of “Berg’s,” gave us a very clever display of silk 
hosiery’ He used a French blue velvet background with blue- 
green side drapes. A large poster illustrating the new 
“Chumley Heel” hosiery was the center of attraction. The 
hose forms were turned so that the heel could be seen at a 
glance. Both of these demonstrations showed the modern 
trend of display and were of high educational value. : 

During the hot months of July and August our meetings 
will be discontinued, but we expect to hold a big “get to- 
gether” meeting the third -Monday of September. All to- 
gether, boys! We'll “follow the swallow” to Vancouver, B. C. 
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Layout and Color are Vital Factors 
(Continued from page 72) 


principle may be used in the layout of a card having two 
major features and a unit or two of descriptive matter. First, 
a major feature in the upper left-hand corner, then a panel 
of descriptive matter in the approximate center of the card. 
and the final major feature in the lower right section of the 
poster. 

Quite often, when the card has heavy copy that cannot 
readily be divided into groups or panels, it is a good idea to 
space this matter in one panel directly through the center of 
the card. 

This not only places the copy matter in an easily readable 
layout, but it gives the reader the impression that there isn’t 
as much to be read as there really is, which naturally causes 
more people to read the message. It is an acknowledged fact 
that the average shopper will not take the time to read all of 
the copy matter on a card if it is particularly heavy. 

I desire to emphatically stress the desirability of not trying 
to cover the whole card with copy matter. One well-known 
card writer advises that at least half of the surface of a card 
should be clear of any copy matter or decorations whatsoever. 
This result can be obtained only by good layout spacing. 

Too often an embryo card writer feels that his product is 
not a work of art without a lovely mass of scrolls, flowers, 
pasted pictures, and the like. It is true that some decoration 
on a card tends to embellish it, but the average beginner over- 
does it, creating a weird conglomeration of shapes and colors, 
that not only detract from the sales power of the card, but 
destroy all the esthetic value of not only the card in question, 
but the display as well. Bear in mind that simplicity in your 
layout is of great importance—not only simplicity in the com- 
position of the card, but in the style of lettering as well. 

In regard to colors, 1 favor using a dark stock in prefer- 
ence to a light color for the following reasons: A light letter 
on a dark field is not only more attractive, but stands out better 
than the other color combination. Dark backgrounds tend to 
create a stronger contrast which causes the different colors, 
when applied to reflect more brilliantly their pigment values. 
For instance, apply orange to a black card and to a white 
card—you will note that the black combination is more pleasing. 
Dark cards also harmonisze well with the display, particu- 
larly with clothing. 

However, many striking effects may be obtained on light 


stock. Buffs, lemon-yellows, apricots and such colors may be 


worked into very pleasing and sales-producing display cards. 

No doubt, white cards are used more than any other stock 
in preparing display cards, but if a white card is used, by all 
means add a bit of bright color to some part of the copy or 
decoration. There is nothing so depressing as a plain, white 
card carrying nothing but plain black lettering. 


Some people think that it tends to lend dignity not only to 
the card, but to the store itself and the window displays to use 
black on white display cards. With this belief I most thor- 
oughly disagree. If you must use a white card with black 
letters, run a border around the card in fairly bright colors, 
such as magenta or cerulean blue, toned down to a pleasing 
combination with white; or make the initial letter of the copy 
in vermilion or orange-mineral. 


You can readily see that this kills the mournful effect, and 
adds life and buoyance to the card that will radiate, not only 
to the merchandise displayed, but to the prospective purchaser 
as well. It is well to remember that the primary object of a 
display card is to sell merchandise, and a bright and cheerful 
appearance will carry greater sales force than a color com- 
bination that is morbid and depressing. 

The question often arises as to the good derived from 
putting illustrations on show cards. It is true that a picture 
can tell a more comprehensive story in a shorter time than a 
mere grouping of words. A well-illustrated poster also has 
that intrinsic quality—human appeal. In preparing a poster 
the major thought of a poSter artist is to develop an art sub- 
ject that will have color appeal to every person who sees his 
poster. Every item that will be of value in achieving these 
results is stressed, and all non-essential details are eliminated. 
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Jerome Jaffrey, president of the New York Metropolitan 
Display Men’s Club, led a group of pilgrims to the Toronto 
I. A. D. M. convention, motoring upstate in what proved to 
be an adventurous fashion. An enterprising member of the 
party has immortalized the episodes of the journey in a 
fashion that shows roads and romance still intertwined. 
“Left New York, Saturday, at 9:45 a.m.,” says the journal. 
“Four hundred and fifty miles to Buffalo. Did we make it? 
Ask Jerome Jaffrey. 

“On board were: Jerome Jaffrey, Wm. G. Bill of the 
Hecht Co., Dave Hamberger, Joe Paladino of the Heyman 
Co., Arlie Grimes of Palais Royal, Washington, D. C., H. L. 
Battle and W. B. Moses of Washington, D. C. 

“Credit must be given Jaffrey for averting a possible dis- 
aster between Binghamton and Elmira when an auto con- 
taining three men skidded, and, turning over, started to burn. 
In company with Billie Bill, of the Hecht Co., Jerome rushed 
to the aid of the pinioned motorists, and, though suffering 
burns and bruises, succeeded in getting them out and effect- 
ing first aid treatment. Liberty, N. Y., will always bring 
fond memories, for here Jaffrey and Bill were called upon 
to select the bathing beauty for the Texas National Beauty 
Contest. 

“Word must have been passed along, for on reaching the 
Ford Hotel at Niagara Falls, Jaffrey and Bill were called 
upon to judge the beauties for the Hotel Chamber Maids’ 
Association annual contest at Toronto. Mr. Jaffrey, being a 
former president of the Detroit Display Men’s Club, has a 
leaning toward perfect 46% and selected three whom he 
thought would surély win.” 





Jack Snedden, display manager’ for Jacobs & Levi, Rich- 
mond, Va., couldn’t get away to the L A. D. M. convention 
because of preparations he was making for the National 


Grotto convention, held at Richmond, June 4, 5 and 6. Store. 
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fronts, windows and streets were decorated at topnotch in 
welcome to the visitors, and fifty floats were built for the 
occasion by the Chicago Artificial Flower Co. Broad Street, 
the principal business artery, was resplendent in bunting and 
flags for a distance of two miles. 





F. M. Lonberger, formerly with the Kespohl-Mohren- 
stecher Co., Quincy, Ill., has moved over to the W. T. Duker 
Co., where he is holding a similar post. 





Fred Fuller is now in charge of displays for the A. W. 
Mertz Co., Torrington, Conn., where he is operating under the 
supervision of A. W. Coates, advertising and display man- 
ager. Mr. Fuller has been rapidly developing in skill and 
technique since becoming a protege of Mr. Coates, who is 
very proud of his accomplishments. 





A circle trip to embrace three weeks is the form of: vaca- 
tion taken by Harry Hoile, display manager for the Pizitz 
Dry Goods Co., Birmingham, Ala. The first step was a jaunt 
to Toronto to attend the I. A. D. M. convention, and this was 


_ followed by travel that took him to Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 


New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis. 





Peyton A. Smith, display manager for Pfeiffer Bros., Little 
Rock, Ark., is another of the pilgrims to the Toronto con- 
vention who seized the opportunity for side journeys. Follow- 
ing conclusion of its sessions, he went on to New York and 
then turned back to Albany and Buffalo. On his return trip 
he stopped off to study the windows of Cleveland and St. 
Louis. 





Paul H. Wyse, who was formerly with Franklin Shops, 
Inc., Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., has moved over to Utica, where 
he is now with John A. Roberts & Co. 
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J. H. Hobelman, sales promotion and 
\7 publicity manager for B. Nugent & Bro., 
St. Louis, died June 15, interment being 
made at Cincinnati. Starting as a sales- 
man, he rose to display manager and 
thence to chief adjuster. Later he became 
sales promotion manager. 





George E. Crane, display manager for 
the W. T. Duker Co., Quincy, III, has been 
confined to his home for several weeks by 
an infection which has caused him con- 
siderable pain. He is reported to be im- 
proving rapidly. 

J. W. Forbes, secretary of the Port 
Huron (Mich).-Sarnia (Ont.) Display Club 

















and display manager for the J. B. Sperry 
Co, has resigned his position and is plan- 
ning to drive to Colorado in the near 
future. He was tendered a farewell party 
by the club. ° 





C. Hazelton and J. B. Donner, promi- 
nent members of the Port Huron-Sarnia 
Club, and formerly in charge of displays 





for local stores, have joined the staff of 


As Earl Helms, Palace Clothing Co., Kansas City, Sees Convention “Windymen.” the Sears-Roébuck unit at Detroit. 
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WANTED 


One aggressive display man in each city 
to sell the Quincy Line of Window Dis- 
play Fixtures. Liberal commission. 


The Quincy Show Case Works 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


WANTED—Display Men to. sell window 
display fixtures on commission basis. 
Write for particulars. Artistic Wood 
Turning Works (established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 




















FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c¢ pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 
South Benton Way,.Los Angeles, Calif. 





DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
In all of the large cities to handle our 
leading canvas-covered factory forms. 
Liberal commission to capable men. Forms 
fully guaranteed as to shape and measure- 
ments. List prices on demand. 
S. M. Benjamin Model Form Co. 

18 West 21st St. New York City 


SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 
signs, price tickets, streamers, banners. 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16, 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 
outfits. formerly used. ‘‘Paid for itself 
many times over.” “Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 
my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
duplicate orders for signs without ever 
asking for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.” Folder explains everything. Write 


for it. 
SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 

















SALESMEN WANTED 


A salesman in each community 
is wanted to sell our Display 
Fixtures, including our patented 
Universal Double Shoe Tops, a 
big and easy seller. Write for 
particulars. 


Scholz Woodturning Co., 
742 Twentieth Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE 


Messmore and Damon 
Mechanical Animals. 
Write, Display Manager, 


J. N. ADAM & CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 
of our complete line of quality window 
display and store equipment. Further par- 
ticulars and copy of new Catalog “‘G” upon 
request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Rentals, Repairs, Exchanges, Purchases 
and Sales of Used Display Material in 
Good Condition from the Leading Depart- 
ment Stores of the New York City zone. 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Service 


32 E. 10th St. New York City 
Tel. Styvasent 9910 














FOR SALE 


Three complete sets of Christmas Mechan- 
ical Toy Displays composed of Pig and 
Clown, Elephant and Clown and Goose and 
Clown, all in good condition. Made by 
Messmore & Damon. Designed to fit win- 
dows 9x15 feet, or can be adapted to any 
sized window. Sets pictures, acts in cir- 
cus ring. Real Christmas toy business 
pullers. Will sell or equal value ex- 
change. Write for information and photo- 
graphs. 


- Display Dept. 
The O. J. ddLENDRECIE CO., 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 


DISPLAY MANAGER AND 
CARD WRITER 

seeks connection with high-class 

men’s or men’s and women’s 

wear concern; age, 36, married; 

»xceptional references pertaining 

to character and ability. 


Box “B. C. R.,” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


WAX FIGURES 
FOR SALE, CHEAP 


Children’s full bust wax figures. 
Ages, 6 to 14. Women’s wax 
figures. Photos and prices sub- 
mitted upon request. In ex- 
cellent condition. 


Address J. T. ERSKINE, 
Display Manager, 
Davidson Bros. Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa 











FOR SALE 


“Cutawl” with extra arm exten- 
sion at a sacrifice. 


Address Bayard T. Foss, 


Display Manager 
STOCKTON DRY GOODS CO. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 








FOR SALE 


One mechanical background for window 
display. The cat plays the fiddle, the dog 
barks, the cow jumps over the moon and 
the dish runs away with the ‘spoon, all in 
different operations. The size is about 
5’ x 8’, Cost $150; will sell for $75.00. Also 
have mechanical clown that moves eyes, 
eye brows, head and arms. Will sell for 
$35.00. Will send photographs if requested. 


THE ELDER & JOHNSTON CO., 


E. W. Quintrell, Display Megr., 
DAYTON, OHIO 








WANTED TO BUY 


Used interior decoration from last 
Christmas. Please send photograph 
in care of box of your magazine; 
also state price and how many post 
decorations there are. Would also 
consider used mechanical pieces if 
sold at a bargain. 


Address “Box O. D.,” 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
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Gas Men to Stress Closed Windows 


(Continued from page 9) 
display, a simplified display and a window showing ineffec- 
tive treatment will be prepared for each of these subjects. 

The chairman requested members to forward to him de- 
signs for these windows not later than July 1. Messrs. 
Angell, Rieser and Martin will submit suggested topics for 
space heating, and Messrs. Phillip, Clark and Shepherd will 
do likewise in regard to water heating. 

Provision was made that the exhibit should carry a card 
stating that appliances used were chosen by lot, and that 
each exhibit should carry a card giving its approximate cost. 

Several suggestions were received on the slogan which 
has appeared in the past issues of the monthly letter. It was 
finally agreed that the slogan, “Window Displays Advertise 
at the Point of Purchase,” should be used in future issues. 

Arthur Hewitt, general manager of the Consumers Gas 
Co., of Toronto, tendered the committeemen a delightful 
luncheon at the National Club of Toronto following adjourn- 
ment. 





Chicago Monthly Display Review 


(Continued from page 13) 
seemed to fit in very effectively with the brightly colored bath- 
ing costumes. The card was simple and all-inclusive, with 
this cryptic bit of copy: “New Costumes for the Sand and the 
Sea.” 

In a display featuring two figures smartly clad in white, 
red and blue, the card read as follows: “Channel’s Tri-Color 
Theme—‘To Wear Red, White and Blue is to Be Smart!’” 

J. W. Campbell, formerly chief assistant to Mr. Tannehill, 
has succeeded to his old chief’s place in charge of the display 
department of this great Chicago store. It has been remarked 


in these columns before that the displays were being main- 


tained in the same high grade manner as they were before. 
The same still holds true, only more so. That is to say that 
Mr. Campbell is not only able to maintain the old standards, 
but has some splendid ideas of his own that will appear in 
these windows in due time. 

The Marshall Field store for men is showing the same 
general type of stylish displays of men’s clothing and furnish- 
ings that one always finds in these windows. The arrangement 
seldom changes. The displays always impress me as being “Style 
Pictures” made with real merchandise and done in harmonious 
masculine color ensembles. One cannot pass these windows 
without getting an impressive sermon on correct dress—and, 
indeed, the inspiration to follow the suggestion. 

The main store windows along State Street, of course, have 
the same backgrounds that were installed at the spring open- 
ing, the merchandise on display being the unimpeachable styles 
for mid-summer. Sports costumes are featured in several of 
the windows, particularly the large one at the corner of Ran- 
dolph and State. Just around the corner, on Randolph, there 
is a window given over to the display of suitable costumes for 
women who aviate. This sort of sports attire will very likely 
have a permanent place in the Field windows henceforth. 

Other windows along this stretch and on to Wabash Ave- 
nue display some attractive ensembles of porch and garden 
furniture and accessories. These sort of things used to be 
considered from the barest utilitarian and comfort viewpoints— 
sometimes the latter feature sacrificed to the former—and 
expressed in old plain hickory chairs and tables. Now there 
is as much style and color in the porch or lawn fittings as 
there is in any other part of the house, including the lady of 
the house. We do live and learn and grow—more stylish! 








’ DOUBLE Yoriac TURN TABLES 


DisPLAY «> SELL MORE, GOODS | 
Electric cost 3 cents per day—Capacity over 100 Ibs. 


Souk and Fully Guaranteed—Write Today. 
users” ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO,“ cormmal. 
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Koester Graduate Wins $200.00 


Mr. G. W. Grahlmann 
with Silverman’s of 
DeKalb, Ill., Wins $200 
as Third Prize in Arrow- 
head Window Contest. 





This Window Won $200.00 for Mr. G. W. Grahlmann 


Read What He Says: 


In separate mail, I am forwarding to you a print of my entry for the ARROW- 
HEAD HOSIERY Windcw Display Contest. 


This display won for me the third place and a check for Two Hundred Dollars, 
which naturally was gratifying. 


NOW, more than ever, do I realize the importance of KOESTER TRAINING. 


With this display, I tried to put over a good sale of ARROWHEAD HOSIERY 
by comparison. Arrowhead Hosiery of today—rendering service (with their added 
comfort and beauty) equal to that given by buckskin in the early days of Minne- 
haha, the Indian maiden. (Minnehaha is the name of one grade of ARROWHEAD 

HOSIERY. ) The Indian village cut-outs, trade names of the hosiery and our wax 
Peso brought out this idea satisfactorily, I think. 


_ It may be of interest to you to know that the money spent for material in this 
display was only ninety cents (spent for Dennison’s crepe used to fake blue sky 
back of the Indian village). 


The mound was paper shipping cases covered with artificial grass and the sun 
was cut from yellow cardboard, striped with oraiuge color. 


The dress was sold from this window the day following its installation. 
With best wishes for your continued success, I am yours sincerely, 


Gerp. W. GRAHLMANN. 


At the right is pictured a very apenas grouping using La Art Moderne wrought iron 
furniture as fixtures. This is the work of a recent Koester graduate, Mr. Robert L. 
Joyce, with the Mills D. G. Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Below we picture the work of another Koester graduate, Mr. Leo. Johnson of Chi- 
comes This is an especially pleasing handling of a line of merchandising very hard 
to show. 





Our purpose in showing these recent displays sent to us by our students is to 
show you a few examples of the very meritorious work done every day by our 16,000 
graduates. 




















Simple as ABC 


There is nothing remarkable about the success of 
Koester graduates. It is entirely a matter of a 
man sincerely applying himself to work and be- 
coming well grounded in all the principles that 
govern good merchandise display, retail advertis- 
ing and card writing. The Koester School can 
teach you this in a few weeks. 


The KOESTER SCHOOL 


Founded over 23 years agu 
Located in the bios 3d aw Center 


of the Wi 
314 S. FRANKLIN ST. CHICAGO 


PSs eee BS SS SS SS SS SS SS SSS SSS 


USE THIS COUPON : 
THE KOESTER SCHOOL, 4 

314 S. Franklin St., Chicago. 1! 
Messrs.—Please send me your Book giving g 
full information on the following studies: 4 
[_] Window Display (_] Advertising - 
{_] Card Writing 
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WFAN CORN 


Get New Ideas or Design | 


SF ane © ana, 
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Through This New 
Practical Book By Halsted 








150 Pages of Designs---50 Text Pages 














For CHAPTERS IN THIS BOOK INCLUDE: 
Dis laymen The Commercial Desire to Beautify, Environment, Anatomy of 
C im W ° Design, Planning of Ornament, Surface Patterns, Rosettes, Borders, 
ar riters Corners, Balanced Arrangement, Scrolls, Naturalistic and Conven- 
Designers tional, Composition, Characteristics of Design, Panel Construction, 
Adaptability of Layout to Design, Conventional Floral Designs, Space 


Sign Men Fillers, Decorate Construction, Color in Design, Power of Suggestion, 
Art Teachers Window Decorations, Polychrome Work and Process Stencil. 


and Students A Dandy Book for the “Cutawl” Operator, Too 


ee 





ORDER | DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 


: C1 Enclosed find $5.00, for which send copy of Halsted’s Book, postpaid. 
NOW : [J] Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me DISPLAY WORLD for one year and a copy of 


Halsted’s Book, postpaid ($7.50 for Canadian and foreign orders). 
$5.00 
Per Copy 





























Faithful reproductions of the 
modern standard of feminine 
physical charm. Figures of 
today, the like of which are ob- 
served on the screen, the stage, 
the newspapers, the rotograv- 
ure supplements and the maga- 
zines, exerting a tremendous 
influence of style and physical 
inspiration on the modern 
impressionable feminine mind. 


MANNEQUINS 
MODERNE 








INTERPRETING THE TRUE MODERN FEMININE FIGURE 


Constructed entirely of a 
special composition by a new 
process that makes them prac- 
tically indestructible and un- 
affected by heat or sun. In 
addition they are washable, 
light in weight and require no 
props, platforms, or rods 
through the feet that destroy 
shoes and hosiery whenever 
an ensemble is changed. 


SEE THEM AT OUR SHOWROOMS OR WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS, INC. 


Forms, Fixtures and Display Mannequins 


1412 BROADWAY at 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
204 W. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
26 Kingston Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
49 Fourth Street 















IN THIS ISSUE 


With Fall but a fortnight away 
preparation for Fall Openings is 
an issue of importance in all dis- 
play studios and workshops. To 
all members of the craft there will 
be much of interest in “A Flash- 
back at Last Fall’s Openings,” by 
Charles R. Rogers, which opens 
the August DISPLAY WORLD. 
And school opening also has its 
place in mercantile profits, and is 
dealt with in “They’re Oiling Up 
the School Bells.” 

“Making Modernism Practical,” 
by William F. Larkin, in collabo- 
ration with Coleman W. McCamp- 
bell, is the third of a series of 
articles on the fundamentals of 
the new art and its application to 
display. As chief of the Bureau 
of Arts and Decoration of John 
Wanamaker’s New York establish- 
ment, Larkin was one of the first 
to employ modernistic settings. 

The W. D. A. A. convention at 
Detroit, which paralleled the ses- 
sion of the International Advertis- 
ing Association, brought out a 
wealth of information. Five of 
the addresses are published in this 
number. “Not a Cent for Dis- 
plays! I Have It All,” by Carroll 
H. Sudler, vice-president of the 
Ketterlinus Lithographic Manu- 
facturing Co., deals with the prog- 
ress of lithography in the last two 
decades. “The Merchant Point of 
View,” by Arthur Freeman, of the 
Einson-Freeman Co., New York, 
covers the changes in sales strat- 
egy now taking place. In “The 
Merits of the Traveling Dsplay” 
Dan Hines, director of displays for 
the Stewart-Warner Corporation, 
Chicago, presents the basic reasons 
for adoption of this medium. 
“Display is Vital to Manufac- 
turers,” by C. C. Agate, managing 
director of the W. D. A. A,, re- 
veals the significance of the win- 
dow in coping with the new com- 
petition. “Dramatizing the Prod- 
uct’s Values,” by Frank G. Ebner, 
of Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 
discloses results of an unusual ex- 
periment in window advertising. 
The mechanics of display are in- 
terestingly discussed by Russell 
Behmer in “Creating. the Proper 
Atmosphere;” Mere Display Is 
Not Sufficient,” by Stuart Brates- 
man, and “Clower’s Drug Trims 
Are Different.” “Novelty Is the 
Tonic for Staleness” covers recent 
developments in men’s wear trim- 
ming. “Bank Displays to Bank 
On,” by C. J. Collins, and “Do 
Passers Buy or Merely Go By?” 
by Raymond Hay, relate to bank- 
ing and jewelry stores. 
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